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Competition  for  colleges 

School  boards  offer  training  programs 


By  Nicole  Bardeau 

College  administrators  are  disputing 
the  quality  and  representation  of  “free” 
trades  and  technology  programs  recently 
advertised  in  newspapers  by  Ontario 
school  boards. 

It  is  a move  which  was  called  “unfair” 
by  John  Tibbits,  president  of  Conestoga 
College. 

“Publicly  funded  training  purchases 
misrepresent  to  the  public  the  training 
services  currently  provided  by  commu- 
nity colleges  and  raise  questions  as  to  the 
real  economic  benefit  training  provides,” 
said  John  Saso,  chair  of  the  council  of 
presidents  in  a memo  to  David  Cooke, 
Minister  of  Education  and  Training, 
April  26. 

“They  are  offering  free  or  cheap 
training  which  the  colleges 
can’t  compete  with.  ’’ 

— John  TIbbIfs 
President  of  Conestoga  College 

The  issue  of  school  boards  competing 
with  colleges  in  the  field  of  trades  and 
technology  was  addressed  at  the  last 
board  of  governors  meeting.  May  29. 
School  boards  receive  funding  from  the 
province  to  offer  these  courses  to  unem- 
ployment insurance  beneficiaries. 

“What  it  comes  down  to  is  a system 
issue,”  said  Tibbits. 

The  school  board’s  involvement  in  in- 
dustrial training  is  in  direct  competition 
with  the  colleges,  he  said. 

“They  are  offering  free  or  cheap  train- 
ing which  the  colleges  can  t compete 
with.” 


What  the  advertisements  and  the  school 
boards  are  not  reminding  people , he  said, 
is  that  these  courses  are  funded  by  public 
grants  and  money  from  the  public  tax 
base. 

“These  courses  are  not  really  free,”  said 
Tibbits.  “It’s  unfair  competition.  They 
should  have  to  charge  the  true  costs,  the 
costs  to  the  taxpayers.” 

Tibbits  said  the  competition  is  unfair 
because  the  public  doesn’t  realize  they 
are  paying  for  this  training.  All  they  see 
is  “free.” 

“They  compare  that  to  our  cost  and  see 
a better  deal,”  he  said.  “Who  can  blame 
them?” 

However,  Tibbits  and  Saso  agree  that 
the  public  needs  to  look  beyond  the  dollar 
signs  and  examine  the  difference  in  qual- 
ity between  the  two  programs. 

“To  suggest  to  students  that  specific, 
high  quality  skills  can  be  obtained,  in 
each  of  the  identified  areas,  in  a 2 1 -week 
training  period,  could  be  construed  as 
misleading,”  said  Saso  in  his  memo  in 
reference  to  the  provincewide  newspaper 
advertisements. 

The  ads  offer  technical  trades  training 
for  women  and  men  in  modem  technol- 
ogy and  in  21  weeks  includes:  machine 
shop/computer  numerical  control,  elec- 
tricity/electronics, computer  aided  de- 
sign/computer aided  manufacturing,  an 
introduction  to  basic  welding  and  com- 
puter technology. 

“What  saleable  skills  will  students 
completing  this  program  bring  to  the  On- 
tario workforce?”  wrote  Saso. 

Students  taking  technology,  appren- 
ticeship or  computer  diploma  courses  are 
enrolled  in  sessions  of  at  least  32  weeks. 


some  of  which  include  an  employment 
placement  portion. 

Quite  often  these  “free”  programs  em- 
ploy teaching  staff  whose  teaching  expe- 
rience is  limited  to  high  school  or  those 
who  have  very  little  or  no  experience  in 
the  technology  world  outside  of  a class- 
room, said  Tibbits. 

Community  colleges  are  in  the 
position  to  know  the  require- 
ments of  the  labor  market 

— John  Saso 
Chair  of  the  council  of  presidents 

“All  of  our  staff  has  years  of  experience 
in  teaching  and  performing  their  trades  in 
the  work  world,”  he  said. 

It  is  not  a blanket  situation,  Tibbits  said, 
but  the  differences  in  quality  are  obvi- 
ous. 

“Community  colleges,  through  their 
extensive  network  of  advisory  commit- 
tees and  close  involvement  with  business 
and  industry,  are  in  the  position  to  know 
the  requirements  of  the  labor  market. 
Saso  told  Cooke  in  the  memo. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  labor  force, 
community  colleges  have  developed 
state  of  the  art  labs  and  shops,  wrote 
Saso.  He  said  these  shops  are  staffed 
with  competent  engineers,  graduate  tech- 
nicians and  technologists  and  qualified 
trades  persons  with  significant  experi- 
ence in  their  fields  of  expertise. 

Both  Tibbits  and  Saso  said  the  school 
boards  should  have  the  right  to  compete 
with  the  colleges. 

However,  they  want  the  competition  tc 
be  fair  and  the  representation  to  the  pub- 
lic to  be  honest. 


The  winnina  team  Conestoga  Team  Two,  of  the  college  challenge  held  June '16  at  Doon  campus.  Standing: 
trin  fmm  left"  Susan  Davidson.'Carol  Dawson;  middle,  from  left:  Christine. Higgins, David  Famsh, 
S^Sf|pm!^%S!?frbm  left:  Ernie  Falkiner,  O'rho  Defe^’aniS;  Tdhy Kattenhorn,  Cameron  MacKay.^ 

For  details  of  the  event  see  page  6.  (Photo  by  Linda  Orso  a agy) 


This  week 
in  the  news 

Tavistock  business  rewards  students 

Sommers  Motors  in  Tavistock  awarded  its  ninth 
armual  scholarship  award  to  Conestoga  electronic  en- 
gineering technician  students  Barry  Gerth  and  Melvin 
Dicks.  The  award  is  presented  to  the  two  students  who 
score  the  highest  in  academic  performance,  attendance 
and  attitude. 

For  detaits  see  page  2 

Students  will  learn  electronically 

Reduced  funding  and  the  high  cost  of  faculty  salaries 
may  force  a future  choice  between  cutting  programs 
and  changing  learning  methods,  said  Lany  Rechste- 
iner,  director  of  college  planning  at  Conestoga.  A 
study  is  under  way  to  examine  cheaper,  less  labor-in- 
tensive video  and  electronic  methods,  with  the  hope  of 
introducing  them  at  Conestoga 

For  details  see  page  2 

DSA  considers  renting  pagers 

The  Doon  Student  Association  (DSA)  is  considering 
renting  electronic  pagers  to  Conestoga  students.  Tlie 
idea  was  presented  to  the  DSA  at  an  executive  meeting 
June  13  by  Ben  Noseworthy,  a member  of  the  college’s 
mature  students  club.  Noseworthy  said  some  students 
have  expressed  concerns  about  the  difficulty  of  being 

reached  during  the  day  by  care-givers. 

For  details  see  page  2 

Girls’  hockey  school  offered 

Conestoga  will  offer  aone-week  girls’  hockey  school 
-starting  Aug.  28.  Mike  Webber,  assistant  coach  of  the 

college’s  varsity  hockey  team,  wilTbe  the  camp  direc- 
tor. Conekoga  athletic  director  Dan  Young  said  there 
was  a definited  need  for  a hockey  school  for  girls'. 

For  details  see  page  7 

New  program  to  start  in  September 

In  September,  Conestoga  will  be  offering  a 32-week 
pre-technology  program  called  technology  stream. 
Ihe  program  provides  all  the  qualities  of  the  16-week  . 
pre-technology  program,  but  places  more  emphasis  on  i 
math  skills.  „ ! 

For  details  see  page  8 . 

Conestoga  mascot  bares  all  . . , 

Conestoga  mascot  Cliff  Condor  will  appear  with  his 
pants  unzipped  on  the  new  Doon  Student  Association  . 
orientation  T-shirt  this  fall.  Oreintation  ’95  will  feature  : 
other  surprises,  including  a welcome  wagon  for  stu-  | 
dents  and  a performance  by  Brantford  theatre  group  . 
Rule  of  Thumb. 

For  details  see  page  10  i 

Day  care  hosts  pot  luck 

The  day-care  centre  hosted  its  spring  pot-luck  dinner 
June  15,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  kids  and  parents  | 
who  sampled  the  prepared  goodies. ' This  gives  par- 
ents and  faculty  the  chance  to  mingle,  chat  and  eat.” 

said  Conestoga  day-care  insturctor  Jan  Sherman.  j 

For  details  see  page  10  i 

Are  you  giving  too  much? 

Although  many  forms  ask  for  personal  information.  . 
people  are  not  always  obligated  to  provide  these  tacts. 
There  are  many  do’s  and  don’ts  involved  in  providing  i 
social  insurance  numbers  and  other  personal  informa- 
tion. 

For  details  see  page  11 

Special  effects  carry  Congo 

The  new  movie  Congo,  based  on  Michael  Crighton  s 
novel  of  the  same  name,  is  not  as  good  as  it  nughi  liave  ; 
been,  according  to  reviewer  Kim  Breese.  The  stoiy  has 
been  done  before,  says  Breese,  and  although  there  are  ! 
some  neat  '90s  special  effects,  this  version  does  not  i 

really  offer  anything  new. 

For  details  see  page  12 
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News  Briefs 


How  loud  will  be  too  loud? 

• The  DSA  is  looking  into  concerns  about  whether  or  not  part  of  the 
new  student  space  at  Doon  will  be  sound  proof.  DSA  entertainment 
assistant  Gavin  FitzPatrick  brought  up  the  issue  at  a recent  DSA 
meeting.  FitzPatrick  needs  to  know  the  sound  capacity  of  the  room 
when  he  books  bands  for  the  upcoming  year.  He  will  get  together 
with  members  of  the  student  space  committee  to  discuss  the  issue. 

Possible  DSA  uniform  change 

• After  approaching  the  new  student  executive  about  monogrammed 
DSA  apparel  for  their  upcoming  term,  director  of  student  life  Becky 
Boertien  received  a unanimous  request  to  look  into  stylized  hockey 
jerseys.  Past  DSA  members  have  worn  T-shirts,  baseball  shirts,  and 
even  jean  shirts  with  the  DSA  logo  on  them.  Members  generally 
wear  the  clothing  at  DSA-sponsored  events  to  promote  themselves 
and  their  functions. 

Budget  summary  presented 

• At  the  June  1 3 executive  meeting,  DSA  financial  director  Irene  da 
Rosa  presented  the  1995-96  DSA  with  its  budget.  The  financial 
plan  will  take  effect  Aug.  1.  Included  were  the  usual  summary  of 
expenses  and  breakdown  of  specific  costs. 

DSA  ponders  food  vouchers 

• Student  services  at  Conestoga  has  approached  the  DSA  to  ask  the 
student  association  to  continue  its  financial  support  of  the  Zehrs 
voucher  assistance  service  for  students  at  the  college.  In  the  past, 
the  DSA  has  donated  money  to  the  service  and  the  funds  were  used 
to  buy  $5  and  $10  food  vouchers  from  Zehrs.  The  vouchers  were 
available  to  those  students  who  demonstrated  a need  and  were  most 
often  used  for  meat  and  dairy  products  — items  not  available  at  the 
student  food  bank. 


CORRECTIONS 

In  the  June  19  issue  of  Spoke,  the  names  in  the  outline  of  Ted 
Gdtidard’s  Arctic  camp  picture  were  revdrsed.  The  names  should 
have  read:  (l-r)  Rob  Caldwell,  Fred  Gaskin,  Ted  Goddard  and 
Jack  Burgess.  Spoke  regrets  the  error. 


‘Paging  college  students...’ 


Computer  teachers  may  be  in  future 


Carolyn  Dudgeon’s  study  of  alternative  learning  methods  is  a 
response  to  economic  pressures  described  in  the  new  strategic 

plan.  (Photo  by  Patricia  Bow) 


By  Linda  Orsola  Nagy 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  gave  the  green  light  to  the 
research  of  a proposal  in  which  the 
DSA  would  rent  electronic  pagers 
to  students  at  Conestoga  College. 

The  idea  was  introduced  by  Ben 
Noseworthy,  a member  of  the  col- 
lege’s mature  students  club,  at  the 
DSA  executive  meeting  June  13. 
The  executive  told  Noseworthy  he 
could  use  the  DSA  corporate  name 
to  look  into  the  cost  of  the  venture. 

Noseworthy  called  the  possible 
pager  service  “an  affordable  piece 
of  mind  for  students.” 

The  idea  was  originally  brought 
up  at  a mature  students’  club  meet- 
ing, he  said,  because  students  with 
children  are  running  into  problems 
when  a caregiver  needs  to  contact 
them.  Currently,  security  officers 
and  administration  staff  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  finding  a student 
when  an  emergency  call  comes 
through,  and  as  the  student  popula- 
tion grows,  so  does  the  burden  on 
administration,  he  said. 

“I  feel  we  have  to  address  the  con- 
cerns of  both  the  staff  and  stu- 
dents,” said  Noseworthy. 

He  said  a pager  is  the  test  alterna- 
tive because  it  will  completely  by- 
pass college  administration. 

Noseworthy  stressed  he  was  not 
looking  for  financial  support,  but 
wanted  to  use  the  DSA  name  to  get 
a corporate  rate  for  the  pagers  and 
thus  save  students  money. 

“It  has  to  be  at  least  revenue  neu- 
tral,” he  said. 

During  preliminary  inquiries. 
Noseworthy  discovered  a substan- 
tial difference  in  individual  and  cor- 
porate rental  rates:  $25  per  month 


for  a single  pager  rental  versus  $11 
per  month  for  one  rented  under  the 
name  of  a corporation. 

He  said  the  rental  service  could  be 
offered  on  a monthly  or  semester 
basis. 

DSA  president  Dawn  Mittelholtz 
agreed  with  Noseworthy  that  al- 
though the  pager  service  would  be 
selectively  marketed  to  mature  stu- 
dents, it  would  not  be  limited  to 
them. 


“To  know  you  can  be 
reached  (directly)  is  reas- 
suring.” 

— Becky  Boertien 
DSA  director  of  student  life 


In  later  interviews,  DSA  members 
sounded  optimistic  about  the  possi- 
ble new  service  for  students. 

“If  it’s  used  as  intended,  there  can 
only  be  benefits  from  it,”  said  Mit- 
telholtz. 

Although  she  conceded  the  pagers 
would  add  to  the  executive  work- 
load, she  said  “if  it  helps  someone 
we  welcome  it.” 

She  said  the  stereotyping  of  pag- 
ers with  dmg-dealers  is  not  a con- 
cern. 

Becky  Boertien,  DSA  director  of 
student  life,  said  the  rental  service 
is  a good  idea  because  it  would  cut 
down  on  the  telephone  calls  college 
staff  receive  to  find  students. 

“To  know  you  can  be  reached  (di- 
rectly) is  reassuring,”  said  Boertien. 

Noseworthy  will  report  back  to 
the  DSA  with  exact  figures  from 
Cantel  and  Bell  Mobility  in  mid- 
July  and  seek  formal  approval  for 
the  project.  He  said  he  hopred  to 
receive  a final  decision  by  the  sec- 
ond week  in  August 


By  Patricia  Bow 

Students  attending  Conestoga 
College  in  the  year  2000  may  be  as 
likely  to  face  a computer  screen  as 
a live  teacher. 

Lanry  Rechsteiner,  director  of  col- 
lege planning  and  international 
education,  said  decreased  funding 
and  the  high  cost  of  faculty  salaries 
are  challenging  the  college’s  ability 
to  deliver  high-quality  programs. 
As  one  strategy  for  meeting  the 
challenge,  the  college  will  have  to 
look  at  new,  less  exp)ensive,  less 
labor-intensive  learning  methods. 

“If  we’re  going  to  continue  to  of- 
fer the  programs  we  do,  and  also  to 
grow  slightly,  there  won’t  be  funds 
to  do  that  in  the  traditional  way,”  he 
said. 

Carolyn  Dudgeon  has  begun 
looking  into  ways  alternative  learn- 
ing methods  are  applied  at  institu- 
tions across  North  America,  witii  a 
view  to  developing  a model  for 
Conestoga.  She  said  she  hoptes  the 
study  will  be  complete  in  the  fall. 

Dudgeon,  a curriculum  planning 
consultant  in  Rechsteiner’s  depart- 
ment, said  alternative  curriculum 
delivery  methods  can  include  print, 
print-and-video  packages,  the  in- 
teractive use  of  video,  computer 
and  multimedia  technologies, 
videoconferencing  and  the  Internet. 

Any  of  these  learning  tools  could 
be  used  in  distance  education,  she 
said,  which  itself  is  an  alternative 
way  of  delivering  programs. 

She  said  the  growth  of  technol- 
ogy, especially  in  the  workplace,  is 
changing  the  demands  on  college 
training.  The  students  are  changing 
too,  she  said.  “They  are  coming  to 
college  with  more  and  more  com- 
puter skills,  and  they  are  familiar 
with  learning  in  different  ways.” 

Dudgeon  also  will  review  the  lit- 
erature to  assess  which  alternative 
methods  are  considered  effective 
learning  tools  and  which  are  not. 

“Unless  a method  is  academically 
sound,  it  probably  does  not  have  a 
place  in  the  way  we  operate  at  Con- 
estoga College,”  Rechsteiner  said. 

However,  the  need  to  cut  costs  is 
the  driving  force  behind  the  explo- 
ration of  new  learning  methods,  he 


said.  Citing  Conestoga’s  strategic 
plan  for  1995-2000,  he  said  cuts  in 
federal  transfer  payments  to  the 
provinces  and  a high  provincial 
debt  load  have  in  turn  reduced  pro- 
vincial funding  to  colleges. 

He  noted  the  1995-96  budget  re- 
port showed  85  per  cent  of  college 
spjending  next  year  will  be  for  sala- 
ries and  benefits. 

“If  we  have  to  pay  more  for  teach- 
ing, it  means  Jiere  will  be  less 
funds  for  alternative  learning  and 
we  may  have  to  cut  programs  to 
maintain  the  high  level  of  salaries 
prevalent  not  only  at  Conestoga  but 
right  across  the  college  system,” 
Rechsteiner  said. 

He  added  that  over  the  next  five 
years,  about  30  p>er  cent  of  the  fac- 
ulty will  be  eligible  to  retire.  Al- 
though classroom  teaching  will 
probably  never  disappear,  Rechste- 


iner said,  alternative  learning  meth- 
ods will  be  an  economical  way  to 
replace  some  teachers  as  they  re- 
tire. 

“We  are  looking  at  this  as  one  of 
the  strategies  for  positioning  the 

college  for  the  future,”  he  said. 

Programs  which  fail  to  adopt  the 
less  expensive  alternative  methods 
“may  be  at  some  risk”  because  their 
costs  may  outweigh  their  useful- 
ness, Rechsteiner  said. 

However,  many  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies are  not  cheap  either,  so 
each  one  would  have  to  be  exam- 
ined closely  to  see  if  it  would  bring 
a cost  benefit  to  the  college,  he  said. 

And  since  alternatives  to  tradi- 
tional classroom  teaching  are 
sometimes  seen  as  second-best,  it 
will  be  important  that  faculty  are 
closely  involved  in  choosing  the 
new  methods,  he  said. 


Motor  company  presents  award  at  Conestoga 


By  Don  Ross 

Electrical  engineering  technician 
students  Barry  Gerth  and  Melvin 
Dicks  were  awarded  the  Kay  and 
Wes  Sommers’  anniversary  schol- 
arship award,  June  16  at  Doon 
campus. 

Uie  award  is  presented  annually 
to  the  two  outstanding  achievers  in 
the  program. 

The  two  received  a cheque  for 
$800  which  was  to  be  divided  in 
any  way  they  choose,  electrical  en- 
gineering technician  faculty  mem- 
ber George  Woods  said. 

The  criteria  for  winning  the 
award  is  based  on  academic  per- 
formance, attendance  and  attitude. 
Woods  said. 

The  presentation  was  the  ninth 
one  given  to  Conestoga  electrical 
engineering  students  since  Kay 
and  Wes  Sommers,  owners  of 
Sommers’  Motors  in  Tavistock, 
decided  to  create  the  bursary  on 
their  50th  year  in  business  back  in 


1986. 

Gerth,  who  is  employed  at  Alan 
Bradley  in  Cambridge  for  the  sum- 
mer, was  described  by  Woods  as  a 
“quiet  and  consistent  worker  who 
plugs  along  at  a high-achievement 
level.” 

Gerth  said  he  is  not  finished  ac- 
quiring his  skills  in  the  electromcs 
field  and  plans  to  take  furthte  elec- 
tronics courses  at  Conestoga  in  the 
fall. 

Dicks  is  currently  woiking  in  the 
maintenance  department  at  Host- 
ess in  Cambridge  and  was  sur- 
prised he  received  the  award.  “I 
did  not  even  know  I was  up  for  it 
until  a couple  of  weeks  before  it 
was  announced  I won,”  Dicks 
said. 

Woods  said  Dicks  was  an  enthu- 
siastic student  interested  in  all  as- 
pects of  electronics  and  skilled  at 
assisting  other  students  as  well. 

Jim  Sommers,  son  of  Wes  and 
Kay,  said  his  parents  decided  to 
offer  a small  scholarship  to  Con- 


estoga College  in  celebration  of 
their  50th  yeOTjmbusiness  which 
also  happened  to  be  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary. 

It  was  to  be  given  in  remem- 
brance to  all  the  hard  work,  dedi- 
cation, and  courage  it  took  the 
Sommers  in  their  early  years 
building  the  company,  he  said. 

“Dad  decided  on  the  electrical 
engineering  technician  program 
because  it  was  the  program  which 
related  the  most  to  what  Sommers’ 
Motors  did  - repairing  and  rewind- 
ing small  motors,”  Sommers  said. 

Sommers  said  he  plans  to  come 
up  with  some  specid  additions  to 
next  year’s  awards  ceremony  be- 
cause it  will  be  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  Sommers’  Motors. 

Hans  Zw^a,  trades  and  appren- 
ticeship co-ordinator  for  Con- 
estoga College,  closed  the 
ceremony  by  thanking  the  Som- 
mers and  the  teachers  for  bringing 
out  the  potential  in  the  students  at 
Conestoga. 
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CAMPUS  NEWS 


(From  left)  Greg  Brown,  Richard  Deplonty  and  Donato  D’Alesio  are  three  of  the  1 5 


who  rebuilt  the  old  city  hall  clock  tower. 


Domed  clock  tower 
will  be  built  on  time 
for  July  1 dedication 


By  Patricia  Bow 

A gleaming  copper  dome  settled 
into  place  on  top  of  the  restored 
clock  tower  in  Victoria  Park  June 
12,  crowning  three  months  of  work 
by  Conestoga  students. 

The  clock  tower  stood  on  top  of 
Kitchener’s  old  city  hall  until  the 
building  was  demolished  in  1973. 
The  tower’s  75  tonnes  of  stone  and 
four  clock  faces  were  stored  at  vari- 
ous sites  overthe'hext  22  years  until 
it  was  resurrected  by  a partnership 
of  local  and  federal  governments, 
the  local  trades  council  and  Con- 
estoga College. 

The  one-tonne,  121 -year-old  bell, 
which  was  taken  from  the  tower  in 
1973,  has  been  rehung  between  the 
columns  of  the  rebuilt  structure. 

The  project  was  one  component  of 
a 24-week  computer  skills  and  con- 
struction estimating  program  run  at 
Conestoga  for  unemployed  work- 
ers. Of  the  15  tradesmen  who  began 
working  on  the  clock  tower  in 
March,  five  left  early  when  they 
found  jobs.  However,  the  two  gla- 
ziers, Helmut  Brombacher  and 
Greg  Brown,  returned  on  their  own 
time  to  put  glass  in  the  clock  faces. 

Though  most  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion used  the  original  materials,  the 
dome  was  completely  rebuilt  on 
Doon  campus  in  the  Detweiler  cen- 
tre’S Quonset  hut. 

Workers  Richard  Deplonty  and 
Donato  D’Alesio  said  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  tower  generally  went 
smoothly.  “We  just  had  the  usual 
kinds  of  construction  problems,” 
D’Alesio  said.  For  example,  he  said 
there  was  a slight  delay  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  structural  steel. 

Deplonty  said  heavy  rain  in  April 


caused  a temporary  slowdown,  but 
the  work  was  soon  back  on  track. 

According  to  Norman  Johnstone, 
Conestoga’s  director  of  training 
and  development,  the  workers  re- 
covered quickly  from  any  setbacks 
and  the  project  was  close  to  being 
on  schedule  on  June  16,  when  they 
completed  their  program.  They 
planned  to  come  back  the  following 
week  to  take  down  the  scaffolding 
and  tie  up  loose  ends,  Johnstone 
said. 

Deplonty,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  dome  construction,  said  the 
course  gave  him  useful  experience 
not  only  in  his  own  metalworking 
trade,  but  in  the  other  trades  in- 
volved as  well. 

“And  the  classroom  work  opened 
up  doors  to  other  areas,  like  com- 
puters,” he  said. 

Johnstone  said  city  employees 
will  install  concrete  steps  and  land- 
scape the  site  in  time  for  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  on  Canada  Day. 

In  addition,  a “recognition  wall” 
was  being  built,  using  granite  slabs 
from  the  interior  of  the  old  city  hall 
as  plaques  to  display  the  names  of 
those  who  contributed  to  the  project 
— workers,  donors  and  the  four 
organizing  bodies. 

Capping  the  wall  will  be  the  stone 
lintel  from  above  the  front  door  of 
the  old  city  hall. 

Work  still  remains  to  be  done  on 
the  comice,  where  knock-out  pan- 
els are  temporarily  filling  in  for  two 
limestone  rosettes  which  went 
missing  several  years  ago. 

Students  at  Durham  College’s 
trowel  trades  training  centre  will 
begin  carving  replacements  for  the 
ornamental  blocks  this  fall, 
Johnstone  said. 


On  the  road  again 


Sparky  the  fire  dog  is  all  fired  up 


By  Kim  Breese 

Sparky  the  fire  dog  has  had  his 
spark  reignited,  thanks  to  Con- 
estoga electrical  instructor  Pat 
Keegan,  and  with  a little  help  from 
Charles  Koch,  program  manager 
of  trades  and  apprenticeship. 

Sparky,  a furry  mechanical  dal- 
matian  that  rides  a bike,  sings  and 
talks  to  children,  belongs  to  the 
Guelph  fire  department  and  is 
used  in  demonstrations  promoting 
fire  safety  to  children. 

Some  time  ago.  Sparky  began 
having  electrical  problems,  said 
Kim  Hodgson,  a Guelph  fire  pre- 
vention officer.  The  two-way 
audio  system  that  transmitted 
children’s  voices  to  an  operator 
some  distance  away,  then  relayed 
the  answers  back,  was  malfunc- 
tioning. Hodgson  said  the  usual 
repair  person  had  left  town  and  the 
manufacturer  wanted  too  much 
money  to  repair  the  $ 1 1 ,000  dog, 
which  had  b^n  donated  to  the  fire 
department  by  the  Guelph  Rotary 
Club. 

After  seeing  a brochure  about 
the  electronics  program  at  Con- 
estoga, Hodgson  said  he  called 


and  got  in  touch  with  Koch. 

Koch,  who  oversees  the  electri- 
cal department,  said  he  agreed  to 
the  project  because  it  was  one  that 
would  benefit  the  community. 

“It’s  one  of  those  deals  where 
it’s  more  than  likely  the  dog 
wouldn’t  have  got  fixed,”  he  said. 
“They  probably  would  have  run  it 
the  way  it  was  for  as  long  as  they 
could.” 

Koch  approached  Keegan  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  consider 
fixing  the  dog  on  his  own  time. 
The  electrical  teacher  agreed. 

Keegan,  who  worked  on  the  dog 
in  his  spare  time  for  about  six 
weeks,  said  he  enjoyed  the  pro- 
ject. The  biggest  problem,  he  said, 
was  the  lack  of  good  technical 
documentation,  such  as  schemat- 
ics. 

After  learning  the  Cambridge 
fire  department  had  the  same  type 
of  dog,  Koch  called  to  see  if  the 
college  could  borrow  their  unit  to 
study.  He  said  the  Cambridge  of- 
ficers were  very  helpful  and 
brought  their  dog  over  for  two 
weeks  for  Keegan  to  study. 

Without  the  dog,  “we  would 
have  had  to  kind  of  reinvent  the 


wheel,”  said  Koch.  “It’s  acustom- 
made  unit.” 

By  studying  the  Cambridge  unit, 
Keegan  figured  out  how  to  fix  the 
Guelph  dog.  He  made  some  new 
circuit  boards,  fixed  the  transmit- 
ting problems  and  simplified 
some  of  the  controls.  He  also 
eliminated  some  of  the  problems 
the  dog  was  having  with  speed 
and  tipping  over. 

Hodgson  said  the  new,  im- 
proved Sparky  worked  great  at  his 
debut  performance  at  Guelph 
Suzuki  on  June  17,  thanks  to 
Keegan  and  Koch. 

“The  two  operations  were  a suc- 
cess,” Hodgson  said.  “They  did  a 
wonderful  job.  I couldn’t  have 
asked  for  any  better  service.  They 
went  out  of  their  way  to  accom- 
modate us.” 

Koch  said  as  a result  of  the  pro- 
ject, the  college  has  better  connec- 
tions with  the  Cambridge  and 
Guelph  fire  departments.  He  said, 
however,  “We’re  not  putting  the 
shingle  out.  But  things  like  that 
where  we  can  help,  at  basically  no 
cost  and  where  nothing  else  in  the 
program  suffers  — I think  it’s  a 
goc^  community  effort.” 


Jazmon  Prasade  visits  Sparky  the  fire  dog,  Guelph  fire 
department’s  robotic  safety  dog.  (Photo  by  Kim  Breese) 
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Mark  Waddell 

I 

OCCSPA  an  unnecessary  evil 

During  the  fall  semester,  I approached  the  Doon  Student  Association  (DSA)  after 
it  announced  students  had  the  opportunity  to  get  a refund  of  a medical  fee  insurance 
premium  included  in  a student’s  tuition.  I wanted  to  get  my  money  back  because  I 
was  covered  under  my  father’s  medical  insurance,  and  thought  paying  the  fee 
would  be  unnecessary  and  a waste  of  money. 

I thought  of  this  incident  after  hearing  about  the  DSA’s  decision  to  pull  out  of  the 
Ontario  Community  College  Student  Parliamentary  Association  (OCCSPA).  Pay- 
ing the  medical  fee  was  unnecessary,  and  the  DSA  putting  money  towards 
OCCSPA,  with  students’  tuition  money,  is  just  as  unnecessary.  After  reading  the 
June  12  Spoke  article  by  Linda  Orsola  Nagy,  I was  left  wondering  what  exactly 
OCCSPA  does. 

In  Nagy’s  article,  Paul  Hamilton,  president  of  OCCSPA,  and  Heather  Russell, 
executive  director,  outlined  the  association’s  duties.  Russell  said  OCCSPA  helps 
student  councils  deal  with  issues  by  finding  out  how  other  colleges  handle  similar 
issues. 

Is  this  expensive  service  necessary?  Isn’t  the  DSA  capable  of  picking  up  a phone 
and  contacting  other  colleges  by  themselves?  This  question  merely  echos  DSA 
president  Dawn  Mittelholtz’s  comments. 

“We  could  do  it  on  our  own,’’  Mittelholtz  said.  “Nothing  has  come  up  in  the  past 
that  we  couldn’t  have  done  ourselves.” 

According  to  the  article,  OCCSPA  was  also  the  only  student  group  last  year  that 
was  granted  a meeting  with  Lloyd  Axworthy,  the  federal  minister  of  human 
resources,  to  discuss  student  questions  and  concerns.  The  meeting  took  place  after 
an  announcement  of  cuts  to  transfer  payments  for  the  provinces. 

I’m  left  pondering  a similar  question.  Couldn’t  the  DSA  set  up  similar  meetings 
by  contacting  other  student  associations?  It  suprises  me  that  student  councils  at 
other  Ontario  colleges  have  not  thought  along  the  same  lines. 

If  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  are  concerned  with  educational  matters 
at  the  post  secondary  level,  then  they  should  listen  to  an  individual  student 
association.  And  if  they  do  not,  a college’s  student  council  can  contact  other 
post-secondary  institutions  with  similar  problems. 

I’m  not  saying  the  government  will  solve  the  college’s  problems.  But  I’m  not  so 
sure  OCCSPA  would  get  to  much  further  than  the  DSA  when  trying  to  solve  a 
problem.  How  much  weight  does  this  association  have?  Most  people  I’ve  talked 
to  at  the  school  have  not  heard  of  the  organization. 

Relying  on  an  organization  to  make  a few  phone  calls  to  government  or  other 
schools  is  not  the  answer. 

I think  having  membership  in  OCCSPA  is  like  paying  the  athletic  fee  included  in 
a student’s  tuition  without  stepping  foot  in  the  recreation  centre. 

And  don’t  forget  about  the  cost.  The  DSA  spent  $4,021.88  on  OCCSPA-related 
business.  That’s  a lot  of  money,  considering  the  DSA  could  likely  do  the  same  job 
by  making  a few  long  distance  phone  calls. 


Democracy  or  bureaucracy? 


In  the  June  1 4 House  of  Commons  vote  on  Bill 
C-68,  the  legislation  requiring  all  guns  in  Canada 
to  be  registered  by  2003,  some  of  the  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament  voted  against  the  gov- 
ernment. They  have  the  right  to  do  this. 

On  the  news  that  same  evening,  Canadians 
heard  that  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien  told  his 
Libera]  MPs  they  should  not  count  on  running 
for  seats  in  the  party  next  election  if  they  voted 
against  the  government  in  the  June  15  vote  on 
stiffer  penalties  for  those  convicted  of  hate 
crimes. 

I’m  sure  that  when  many  Canadians  heard  that 
statement  they  double-checked  to  make  sure 
they  were  still  in  Canada 

\\^en  we,  as  Canadian  citizens,  choose  our 
MPs,  it  is  generally  a vote  for  the  party  we  feel 
will  serve  us  the  best  However,  it  is  also  a vote 
for  the  representative  who  will  reflect  the  wishes 
of  our  particular  riding  in  Parliament. 

That  is  what  those  MPs  who  strayed  from  the 
proverbial  “flock”  did.  They  were  attempting  to 
give  a voice  to  their  constituents. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  obvious  argument  that 
when  a party  is  elected,  it  is  expected  to  carry  out 
its  proposed  platform.  This  argument  then  dic- 
tates that  MPs  should  vote  with  their  party,  or 
there  is  no  point  to  a party  system. 

There  is  some  validity  to  this  point  However, 


if  the  governing  party  discovers  that  the  majority 
of  its  caucus  members  oppose  a certain  policy, 
that  is  the  time  to  revise  the  specifics. 

On  June  1 4,  only  nine  of  the  Liberal  MPs  voted 
against  the  government  That  number  is  not  ex- 
treme, and  does  not  threaten  the  principle  of 
majority  government.  That  is  nine  constituencies 
speaking  up,  saying,  “We  just  cannot  agree  with 
the  proposed  legislation  as  it  stands.” 

Chretien’s  statement  is  suspiciously  similar  to 
the  cases  of  harassment  and  blackmail  we  hear 
of  every  day.  “You  do  what  you  are  told  to  and 
I’ll  let  you  come  back  next  time.” 

This  is  wrong. 

Our  democratic  system  is  not  perfect.  Each 
individual  cannot  be  represented  every  time  un- 
der the  current  system.  The  only  way  to  do  so 
would  be  to  hold  a national  referendum  for  each 
major  issue.  But  until  the  technology  is  brought 
forward  and  certain  traditions  are  changed,  the 
democratic  system  we  have  is  the  best  we’ve  got 
The  only  way  an  area  of  4(X)  or  4,000  or  40,000 
people  can  be  heard  in  today’s  government  is 
through  the  representative  they  voted  into  Par- 
liament 

So  Chretien  should  either  take  a refresher 
course  in  Canadian  democracy  and  the  funda- 
mental rights  and  procedures  of  Parliament,  or 
keep  his  bruised  Liberal  ego  to  himself. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Smoking  should  be  voluntary  for  all 


This  is  in  response  to  Robin  Edward’s  letter 
regarding  non-smoking  in  The  Roost. 

L)ok,  no  one  is  doubting  the  fact  that  you  may 
be  gifted  and  I am  sure  no  one  questions  your 
sophistication.  But  both  these  qualities  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  your  obvious  chagrin 
concerning  the  non-smoking  policy  of  The 
Roost. 

I am  a non-smoker,  yet  some  of  my  friends  and 
my  father  enjoy  and  are  addicted  to  nicotine.  I 
personally  have  no  problems  with  this  and  I 
don’t  lose  my  mind  when  people  around  me 
choose  to  light  up.  But  I thought  I would  help 
Robin  understand  one  of  the  reasons  why  smok- 
ing is  not  permitted  at  Conestoga’s  “nest”. 

Smoking  and  cigarettes  reek.  They  cause  can- 
cer to  the  smoker  and  non-smokers  who  sur- 
round them.  Sure  — alcohol  is  no  friend  to  the 
liver  and  too  much  can  kill  you.  So  far,  though, 
I have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  frequents  a 
bar  and  chooses  not  to  drink,  or  one  who  lives 
with  an  alcoholic  contracting  second-hand  liver 
disease  while  having  their  skin,  clothes  and  hair 
reeking  of  booze. 

Non-smokers  are  not  trying  to  deprive  smokers 
of  their  refreshing  “mid-class  puff-a-thon.”  We 
just  don’t  want  to  smell  like  a tobacco  factory  or 


wonder  just  how  much  second-hand  crap  went 
into  our  lungs. 

Robin  continues  to  make  his  point,  I suppose, 
by  using  sarcasm  to  emphasize  his  beef.  He 
suggests  a ban  on  all  booze  sold  and  the  provoca- 
tive materials  in  the  LRC  removed,  fr  people 
find  materia]  offensive  — don’t  read  it.  No  one 
is  going  to  force  it  on  you  silently. 

If  people  do  not  like  dcohol — friey  choose  not 
to  consume  it.  No  one  is  polluting  a non- 
drinker’s air  or  liver  with  rye  and  coke. 

If  people  choose  to  smoke  — fantastic.  But 
they  should  not  expect  others  to  tolerate  their 
“vices”  just  because  they  pay  tuition  to  attend 
Conestoga  or  because  they  don’t  want  to  “freeze 
their  butt  off.”  (Hey,  it’s  now  summer  — EN- 
JOY.) 

I see  at  the  end  of  Robin’s  letter,  he  thought- 
fully asks  non-smokers  to  “not  inhale  and  run 
very  fast..  ” That’s  realistic  AND  democratic! 

If  my  response  has  angered  smokers,  relax, 
take  a walk  up  to  The  Roost,  purchase  the  cold 
beverage  of  your  choice  and  light  up  an 
....OOPS.  Sorry! 

Tracy  Lennon 
ECE  Semester  two 
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TAKING  SIDES 


Should  colleges  be  allowed  to  set  their  own  tuition? 


Better  colleges 
worth  the  money 


When  you  think  of  all  the  money  people  put 
into  receiving  a post-secondary  education,  does 
it  not  seem  realistic  that  if  you  are  going  to  go 
to  a better  school,  you  should  pay  more  money? 

I think  it  definitely  does. 

In  the  United  States,  people  going  to  college  or 
university  expect  to  pay  more  if  they  are  going 
to  go  to  an  Ivy  League  school.  But  in  Canady 
whether  you  go  to  a good  college  or  not,  you  pay 
the  same  amount. 

Under  current  regulations,  college  and  univer- 
sity tuition  rates  are  regulated  so  that  schools  can 
only  charge  a certain  amount. 

But  under  the  Progressive  Conservative  gov- 
ernment, post-secondary  educational  institu- 
• tions  might  be  allowed  to  charge  whatever  they 
want  for  a prospective  student  to  attend  their 
school. 

When  you  think  of  attending  a post-secondary 
educational  institution,  you  always  wonder 
which  is  best  school. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  better  universities 
and  colleges,  but  as  do  high  schools  and  most 
everything  else,  they  fall  into  the  “which  is 
better,  which  is  best”  categories. 

When  I was  going  to  high  school,  there  was  a 
running  joke  that  the  third  choice  on  your  uni- 
versity application  form  should  always  be  “last- 
chance  Lakehead.”This  was  so  that  if  you  didn’t 
get  into  any  other  university,  you  could  at  least 
go  there. 

Lakehead  University  may  be  equal  to  or  better 
than  any  other  university,  but  it  has  developed 
the  reputation  of  being  a school  that  is  easy  to 
get  into,  and  therefore  the  quality  of  education 
is  supposedly  not  as  good  as  at  others. 

Would  you  want  to  pay  through  the  nose  if  you 
were  not  going  to  be  getting  a top  quality  edu- 
cation? 

It  sounds  ludicrous  to  be  paying  thousands  of 
dollars  a semester  for  something  that  would  be 
looked  down  upon  when  compared  to  other 
schools. 

When  you  think  about  it,  high  schools  segre- 
gate according  to  wealth  all  the  time.  Private 
schools  allow  the  wealthier  students  to  attend 
school  in  a crime-free  and  educational  atmos- 
phere. 

Should  we  not  be  able  to  do  that  with  colleges 
and  universities?  Are  we  not  allowed  to  want  the 
best  for  our  children? 

I realize  that  if  schools  were  allowed  to  set  their 
own  tuition  prices,  many  people  who  have  the 
brains  would  not  be  able  to  go  because  of  their 
financial  situations.  But  would  that  not  make 
them  all  the  more  determined? 

If  you  want  to  go  to  a good  school,  you’re 
going  to  have  to  expect  to  pay  a little  more  than 
if  you  were  going  to  go  to  an  average  school. 

It  all  goes  back  to  the  age-old  saying,  “You  get 
what  you  pay  for.” 


\ 


By  Patti 
Harding 




campus 

comments 

“No.  If  colleges  did,  then 
there  would  be  a hierarchy 
of  coiieges  with  the  best 
ones  being  expensive,  iike 
in  the  United  States.” 

Andy  Zovkic 
Robotics  and  automation 


“No.  Oniy  the  rich  wouid 
be  abie  to  afford  a high 
quaiity  of  education  then.” 

Dawn  Leader 
Robotics  and  automation 


“No.  The  colleges  might 
set  it  too  high  and  some 
students  couldn’t  afford 
it.” 

John  Arruda 
General  machine 
apprentice 


“Yes.  If  some  colleges  are 
better,  then  they  should 
be  able  to  charge  more. 
Some  programs  require 
more  money  than  others.” 
Dennis  Maharaj 
Marketing 


“No.  Everyone  should 
have  an  equal  chance  to 
attend  a college  in  their 
community.” 

Andrew  Kumprey 
Robotics  and  automation 


“Yes.  If  colleges  could  set 
their  own  tuition,  then  the 
quality  of  education 
wouid  rise.” 

Steve  Huizinga 
Woodworking 


Do  you  have  any  topical  questions 
you  want  straight-forward  answers  to? 

Send  them  to  the  editor  or  staff  in  • 
Room  4B15,  or  call  SPOKE  at  748-5366. 


Education  is  not 
just  for  the  rich 


Allowing  colleges  to  set  their  own  tuition 
would  create  serious  questions  of  accessibility 
and  undermine  the  idea  of  access  to  education 
based  on  merit  rather  than  economics. 

De-regulating  tuition  for  pK)st-secondary  in- 
stitutions would  only  be  done  to  make  students 
shoulder  more  of  the  responsibility  for  the  cost 
of  their  own  education. 

As  education  funding  stands  now,  the  off- 
spring of  the  less  affluent  carry  the  burden  of 
huge  student  loans  with  them  after  graduation. 

I myself  owe  over  $20,000;  others  I know  owe 
much  more. 

Every  time  tuition  is  raised,  more  people  are 
excluded  from  education.  Studies  done  by  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Students,  the  voice  rep- 
resenting university  students  across  Canada, 
indicate  that  students  from  lower  income 
homes  are  less  likely  to  go  on  to  post-secondary 
education,  often  b^ause  of  the  fear  of  going 
into  debt. 

De-regulating  college  tuition  would  create  an 
underclass  of  colleges  as  high-profile  colleges 
could  charge  more,  and  then  afford  to  hire 
better  instructors. 

Diplomas  from  the  higher  profile  colleges 
would  be  in  greater  demand  in  the  job  market. 

Students  from  less  affluent  families  would  be 
relegated  to  lower  priced  colleges,  which 
would  result  in  diplomas  that  were  not  as  desir- 
ous to  potential  employers. 

These  students  might  find  high  paying  jobs 
denied  to  them,  and  once  again,  the  polarization 
of  the  ‘haves’  and  ‘have-nots’  would  be  per- 
petuated, with  the  rich  getting  richer  and  the 
poor  getting  poorer. 

If  colleges  were  allowed  to  set  their  own 
tuition  rates,  it  would  be  to  absolve  the  provin- 
cial and  federal  governments  of  their  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  a high  quality,  accessible 
post-secondary  education  system. 

Governments  should  not  be  allowed  to  shirk 
their  responsibility  in  this  area  but,  rather, 
should  be  forced  to  strengthen  their  commit- 
ment to  education  in  this  country. 

Canada  is  still  in  the  throes  of  one  of  the  worst 
recessions  in  its  history.  The  most  recent  Sta- 
tistics Canada  figures  released  June  1 5 suggest 
that,  believe  it  or  not,  the  recovery  is  over  and 
Canada’s  economy  is  slipping  once  again. 

The  only  way  that  Canada  is  going  to  experi- 
ence economic  growth  and  recovery  is  to  re- 
main competitive  in  the  global  economy. 

The  only  way  to  do  this  is  by  ensuring  that 
there  is  a sufficient  number  of  educated  Cana- 
dians who  are  qualified  to  do  the  jobs  that  are 
going  to  be  available  in  the  future. 

De-regulating  college  tuition  would  be  a step 
backwards  for  Canada  and  would  close  the 
doors  to  higher  education  for  many  students, 
and  in  turn,  their  children. 


By  Anna  C. 
Done 


Marilew  Smart,  Carol  Dawson  and  Tony  Kattenhorn  lead  the 
Conestoga  Team  Two  in  Hogwash. 

(Photo  by  Nicole  Bardeau) 


lassoes 
first  prize 

By  Kelly  Spencer 

Staff  from  one  of  the  two  Con- 
estoga College  teams  entered  in 
the  third  annual  College  Chal- 
lenge, held  at  Doon  campus  June 
16,  walked  away  with  the  win- 
ning trophy  after  a day  of  strenu- 
ous play. 

Ninety-four  participants  from 
three  colleges,  including  Con- 
estoga, Niagara  and  Sheridan, 
spent  the  morning  on  the  recrea- 
tion complex  field,  competing 
against  one  another  in  wacky 
games,  such  as  Win,  Lose  Or 
Draw,  Hogwash  and  Pony  Ex- 
press. 

Passers-by  took  double-takes 
as  the  teams  lined  up,  decked  out 
in  clear  rain  gear  and  shower 
caps,  to  pass  a sopping  wet 
sponge  above  their  heads  to  the 
front  of  the  line.  The  object  of  the 
game  was  to  fUl  the  bucket  at  the 
front. 


“It  looks  as  though  everyone  is 
having  fun,”  said  Linda  Hart,  co- 
chair of  the  event  planning  com- 
mittee,  who  works  at  the 
Training  Investment/Ontario 
Skills  Development  office  on 
Trillium  Drive. 

The  purpose  of  the  event  was  to 
build  communication  between 
colleges  and  enhance  group  ef- 
fort and  teamwork,  said  co-chair 
Adrian  Hart,  a computer  pro- 
grammer analyst  at  Doon. 

He  said  the  committee  had  a lot 
of  fun  planning  the  event,  which 
had  been  in  the  works  since  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  cost  for  the  event  was  $20 
per  person,  which  included  a T- 
shirt,  morning  refreshments  and 
a team  video. 

After  liinch,  the  teams  gathered 
to  perform  skits  for  one  another, 
which  were  loosely  based  on 
popular  fairy  tales,  such  as 
Sleeping  Beauty  and  The  Three 
LittlePigs. 

An  awards  ceremony  followed, 
beginning  with  a draw  for  prizes 
from  local  sponsors,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  winning  trophy 
going  to  the  Conestoga  team. 


The  winners 

Conestoga  Team  Two  took  the  prize  for  first  place. 

Bottom:  Dino  Delegianis  and  Carol  Dawson 

Middle  from  left:  Marilew  Smart,  Cameron  MacKay,  Tony 

Kattenhorn,  Susan  Davidson  and  Madeline  Pointer 

Back  from  left:  Christine  Higgins,  Ernie  Falkinerand  Dave  Farrish 

(Photo  by  Kelly  Spencer) 
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Howdy,  partner! 

Conestoga  College  hosts  third  annual  college  challenge  with  a rustlin’  western  twist 


Sleeping  Beauty 

Sheridan  Team  Two  acts  out  its  rendition  of  Sleeping  Beauty 
during  the  afternoon  skit  portion  of  the  college  challenge. 
Skits  including  The  Three  Pigs  rounded  out  a day  of  wacky 
games  and  friendly  competition  between  the  three  colleges 

which  attended  the  event. 

(Photo  by  Kelly  Spencer) 


Picking  up  the  mail  — 

Sharon  Herman  and  Debbie  Cox  play  the  ponies  as  Sam  McElrea 
(a.k.a.  Pony  Express  driver),  negotiates  his  team  through  the 
marked  course.  The  three  were  part  of  Conestoga  Team  One  at 
the  college  challenge  held  at  Doon,  April  16. 

(Photo  by  Nicole  Bardeau) 
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Wok  masters  and  butterfly  man 
featured  at  Summer  Life  1995 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

A psychic,  a wok  master  and  a 
butterfly  man  are  coming  to  Con- 
estoga’s Summer  Life  1995  con- 
tinuing education  program. 

A journey  to  the  psychic  realm, 
and  an  introduction  to  Chinese 
cooking  and  the  world  of  insects 
will  be  featured  at  a series  of  five 
affordably  priced  workshops  de- 
signed to  attract  seniors. 

“I  think  it’s  going  to  be  a varied 
program,”  said  Frania  Banks,  pro- 
gram manager  of  continuing  educa- 
tion. The  Summer  Life  program 
began  20  years  ago  as  a way  for 
seniors  to  escape  city  life  and  visit 
the  country. 

One  of  the  most  popular  sessions 
is  Psychic  Realms  with  psychic  and 
paranormal  expert  Dan  Valkos. 
Valkos  will  conduct  exercises  in 
ESP  development,  ESP  games,  and 
dream  interpretation  at  the  Rock- 
way Centre  for  Active  Living  in 
Kitchener  June  28  from  1 to  3 p.m. 

Another  popular  session  is  Won- 
derful Wokking  with  Conestoga 
continuing  education  instructor 
Karen  Stickel.  Stickel  will  demon- 
strate the  steps  to  a hot  and  spicy 
chicken  stir  fry,  and  a vegetable  stir 
fry.  Registrants  will  also  taste  test 
Chinese  cooking  and  learn  how  and 
where  to  track  down  ingredients. 
Wonderful  Wokking  takes  place 
June  21  from  1 to  3 p.m.  at  the 
Rockway  Centre  for  Active  Living. 


Banks  said  this  year,  the  Summer 
Life  program  format  has  been 
changed  to  encourage  more  people 
to  register.  Seniors  are  getting  more 
things  for  free,  she  said,  which 
prompted  the  Summer  Life  plan- 
ning committee  to  change  the  pro- 
gram’s registr'ation  fees. 

Instead  of  charging  the  total  price 
for  the  five-week-long  program, 
she  said,  registrants  will  be  charged 
$ 1 0 at  the  door  for  each  session.  All 
five  sessions  can  be  paid  for  at  once 
at  a cost  of  $55. 

John  Powers  of  Cambridge  will 
host  the  Butterflyman  session  held 
at  the  Rockway  Centre  June  21 
from  9:30  to  11:30  a.m.  Powers, 
who  has  studied  butterflies  and 
moths  from  around  the  world,  will 
introduce  registrants  to  the  world  of 
insects. 

See  What  Happens  When  You 
Dial  911  — a new  session  at  the 
Regional  Police  Headquarters  — 
will  demonstrate  what  happens 
when  91 1 is  dialled. 

Const.  Brown  will  show  how  a lie 
detector  operates,  and  will  take  reg- 
istrants on  a tour  of  the  interview 
rooms,  workout  areas  and  the 
safety  village  June  28  from  9:30  to 
11:30  a.m. 

Dr.  Joan  Harrison,  a retired  pro- 
fessor from  the  Department  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  will  conduct  the  U^ate 
on  Osteoporosis  session  July  5 
from  9:30  to  11:30  a.m.  at  the 


Rockway  Centre.  Dr.  Harrison, 
whose  efforts  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  Osteoporosis  Society  of  Can- 
ada, will  present  a modern  over- 
view of  osteoporosis  — a brittle 
bone  condition  caused  by  hormonal 
changes,  or  a vitamin  D or  calcium 
deficiency. 

Understanding  dreams  with  Kath- 
leen Meadows,  who  holds  a PhD  in 
clinical  psychology,  will  unlock  the 
secrets  of  dreams. 

The  session  will  be  held  at  Doon 
campus  July  12  from  9:30  to  11:30 
a.m. 

The  last  day  of  Summer  Life  1 995 
will  bring  an  all-day  bus  trip  to 
Castle  Kilbride  in  Baden  and  an 
emu  farm  outside  of  Stratford. 

Registrants  will  meet  at  the  Rock- 
way Centre  July  19  at  10: 15  a.m.  to 
board  an  air-conditioned  touring 
coach  to  Castle  Kilbride,  a home  of 
Italianate  design  built  in  1877  by 
James  Livingston. 

After  viewing  the  historical  cas- 
tle, registrants  will  travel  for  35 
minutes  to  the  outskirts  of  Stratford 
to  visit  an  emu  farm. 

Emus,  flightless  birds  that  resem- 
ble the  ostrich,  are  native  to  Austra- 
lia.  John  and  Sheila  Hicknell, 
owners  of  Emuzing  Acres,  will  pro- 
vide a tour. 

The  registration  fee  for  the  day 
trip  is  $20. 

Banks  said,  people  under  55  are 
also  welcome  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions. 


New  girls’  hockey  school  ‘promising’ 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

A new  girls’  hockey  school  of- 
fered by  Conestoga  will  be  unique 
and  promising  because  it  is  a new 
school,  says  Barb  McCauley  who 
heads  the  community  programs  at 
the  reaeation  centre. 

She  said  the  school  will  be 
unique  because  of  the  experienced 
instructors  and  their  creative 
ideas.  “It’s  exciting  for  the  kids  — 
they’ll  learn  lots,”  she  said. 

The  one-week  school  will  con- 
sist of  three-hour  daily  sessions  of 
on-ice  and  off-ice  instruction  for 
girls  six  to  12  years  old  beginning 
Aug.  28. 


Mike  Webber,  the  assistant 
coach  of  Conestoga  varsity 
hockey  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
will  be  the  camp  director. 

“He  (Webber)  has  a lot  of  good 
ideas  to  bring  into  the  program,” 
McCauley  said. 

Although  the  lesson  plans  aren’t 
finalized,  Webber  is  trying  to  add 
more  activities  to  the  session,  she 
said. 

Conestoga’s  athletic  director 
Dan  Young  said  Webber  will  be 
assisted  by  two  or  three  students 
who  are  players  on  the  varsity 
team. 

Although  the  girls’  hockey 
school  is  new  at  Conestoga,  girls’ 


hockey  isn’t.  “Ringette  used  to  be 
the  thing  for  girls  to  play,” 
McCauley  said.  However,  she  said 
girls’  hockey  is  nowbecoming 
popular  at  a younger  age  level. 

Young  said  there  was  a need  for 
a hockey  school  for  girls.  “There 
are  more  girls  playing  hockey  in 
boys’  leagues  and  girls-only 
leagues,”  he  said. 

McCauley  said  so  far,  12  stu- 
dents are  registered  for  the  girls’ 
hockey  school.  “That’s  a good 
number  for  this  time  of  year.” 

She  said  the  recreation  centre  has 
sent  out  10,000  flyers  to  local 
schools,  and  has  put  an  ad  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record. 


Hop  against  the  clock 


ridan  College  Team  One's  Kelly  Quinn  races  against  the  clock  as  te^ates  che^  ner  in 
riopscotch  game  of  Hopalong  round  -up,  June  16  at  Doon  campus.  Conestoga  Team  Two 
:ured  first-honors  at  the  Conestoga  challenge  competition.  (Photo  by  Nicoie  Bardeau) 


Drawing  for  gold 


Team  Sheridan  plays  Word  Rustlin’  at  the  Conestoga 
challenge  competition  June  16,  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  campus.  (Photo  by  Kelly  spencer) 


Recreation  centre 
offers  new  courses 
July  to  September 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

From  Tai  Chi  to  tennis  lessons  to 
pick-up  basketball,  the  Conestoga 
recreation  centre  is  offering  an  ar- 
ray of  summer  programs  up  to 
Sept  I. 

Tai  Chi  for  Beginners  — a mix- 
ture of  oriental  exercise  and  medi- 
tation techniques  that  improve 
mental  awareness  and  physical 
fitness  levels  — will  be  offered  to 
adults.  The  second  session,  from 
July  5 to  Aug.  9,  costs  $69  per 
person. 

Adult  Self  Defence,  an  introduc- 
tory course  that  teaches  different 
martial  art  forms,  starts  July  6 and 
ends  Aug.  17.  The  cost  is  $69  per 
person. 

The  recreation  centre  is  also  of- 
fering athletic  programs  such  as 
tennis  lessons.  The  adult  tennis 
program  is  offered  at  two  levels  — 
beginner  and  novice.  Both  levels 
begin  July  4 and  end  Aug.  3.  The 
cost  is  $69  per  person. 

Pick-up  basketball  for  men  and 
women  is  another  program  start- 
ing in  June.  The  recreation  centre 
will  open  the  gym  Monday  nights 
in  June,  July  and  August  for  bas- 
ketball at  a cost  of  $3  per  person. 
Recreation  centre  members  play 
for  free. 

Adult  Hockey  Skills  camp  will 
improve  participants’  hockey 
skills  at  a cost  of  $99  per  person. 


The  camp  runs  for  one  week,  from 
•Aug.  28  to  Sept.  1. 

Adult  Power  Skating  is  a pro- 
gram improving  participants’ 
skating  skills  by  developing  bal- 
ance agility  and  speed.  Two  ses- 
sions will  be  offered  Aug.  13  to 
Sept.  24.  The  cost  is  $79  per  par- 
ticipant 

The  recreation  centre  is  also 
planning  an  oldtimers’  hockey 
tournament  Sept.  16  and  17.  Play- 
ers 35  and  over  are  invited  to  reg- 
ister before  July  28.  The  cost  is 
$578  per  team.  Referees  will  be 
supplied  for  all  games. 

A variety  of  youth  programs  are 
also  being  offered.  A hockey 
skills  school  for  players  ages  6 to 
1 3 runs  in  two  one- week  sessions 
— session  one  Aug.  21  to  25  and 
session  two  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  1. 
The  cost  is  $170  per  child  per 
week. 

A new  hockey  school  program 
for  girls  ages  6 to  1 2 will  also  be 
offered.  The  one-week  program 
runs  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  1 at  a cost  of 
$170  per  child. 

The  (Thildren’s  Learn  to  Skate 
program  for  children  ages  3 to  8 
runs  Aug.  21  to  25  at  $75  per 
child. 

Anyone  interested  in  these  pro- 
grams must  fill  out  a registration 
form  available  at  the  recreation 
centre  athletic  office  in  the  Ken- 
neth E.  Hunter  building. 
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Right  on  schedule 


Skills  Canada 


Bev  Lang,  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  academic 
administrative  timetable  committee,  works  on  the  schedule  for 
the  upcoming  fall  semester.  (Photo  by  Mark  Waddell) 


Competition  boosts  awareness  of  technological  studies 


By  Mark  Waddell 

A Skills  Canada  pilot  project  pro- 
vided students  in  high  school  and 
community  college  a chance  to  strut 
their  academic  know-how  in  a com- 
petitive forum  recently. 

The  competition  is  an  annual 
event  held  to  increase  the  aware- 
ness of  technical  studies  in  high 
school  and  college  levels.  It  origi- 
nated in  Barrie  and  has  spread 
across  Canada. 

Skills  Canada  holds  a competition 
once  a year  awarding  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals  to  contestants. 
Students  do  not  win  medals  strictly 
by  beating  their  opponents.  Stu- 
dents must  meet  standards  set  by 
Skills  Canada  organizers  before 
they  can  qualify  for  a medal. 

“Not  only  does  the  competition 
enhance  the  technical  skills  of  stu- 
dents, but  also  their  leadership 
skills,”  said  Gail  Smyth,  Con- 
estoga’s director  of  community 
liaison  and  student  services. 

“It’s  great  to  boost  a student’s 
awareness  of  technological  stud- 


ies.” Smyth  said  colleges  enter  the 
Skills  Canada  competition  by  pay- 
ing a $125  entry  fee. 

Interest  in  the  SkUls  Canada  com- 
petition is  growing.  She  said  this 
year’s  seven- medal  performance 
by  Conestoga  at  the  Skills  Canada 
competition  in  HamDton  on  May  1 
and  2,  was  impressive  because 


“It’S  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  receive 
recognition.” 

—Mitch  Wawzonek 
Conestoga  Instructor 

more  schools  competed  at  this 
year’s  Skills  Canada  competition 
than  in  any  other  year. 

“It’s  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
receive  recognition,”  said  Mitch 
Wawzonek,.  Conestoga  instructor 
of  mechanical  and  architectural 
courses,  about  Skills  Canada. 

He  said  the  Skills  Canada  compe- 
tition helps  promote  awareness  to 
unrecognized  student  work  at  Con- 
estoga. 

Conestoga  students  completed 


various  in-class  assignments  to 
qualify  for  the  Skills  Canada  com- 
petition. 

Tom  Franks,  a computer  technol- 
ogy and  electronics  instructor,  said 
students  get  a lot  of  satisfaction 
from  the  SkDls  Canada  competi- 
tion. 

However,  he  said,  finding  stu- 
dents to  compete  in  the  competition 
is  difficult  because  the  Skills  Can- 
ada competition  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  Conestoga 
students  have  received  invitations 
to  compete  in  international  skills 
competitions  from  the  U.S.  and 
other  foreign  countries. 

This  year,  Henry  Loughlin,  an 
electronics  student  at  Conestoga, 
was  invited  to  a skills  competition 
in  Missouri  after  his  gold  medal 
performance  at  the  Skills  Canada 
competition. 

Brian  Morriss,  a Conestoga 
mechatronics  student,  was  invited 
to  an  international  skills  competi- 
tion in  Lyon,  France,  after  his 
bronze-medal  performance  in 
Hamilton. 


Conestoga  offering  new  pre-technology  course  in  the  fall 


By  Don  Ross 

A new  pre-technology  course  has 
been  added  to  Conestoga  College’s 
course  calender  in  September  to 
prepare  those  seeking  enrolment  in 
the  rigorous  engineering  technol- 
ogy programs,  said  Bob  Mclver,  of 
the  college  access  and  preparatory 
studies  department  at  Conestoga’s 
Waterloo  campus. 

The  32-week  program,  called 
technology  stream,  will  join  tech- 
nology option,  a 16- week  course 
offered  in  January,  to  assist  those 
lacking  the  necessary  knowledge  in 
math  which  is  required  for  preci- 


sion skills  necessary  in  technology. 
The  program  also  gives  students  a 
chance  to  confirm  their  career 
choice  in  the  technology  field, 
Mclver  said. 

“The  new  program  is  quite  similar 
to  the  old  technology  option  pro- 
gram but  it  involves  much  more 
math,”  Mclver  said. 

“The  decision  to  run  this  program 
comes  after  a lengthy  period  of  dis- 
cussion with  the  faculty  in  the  tech- 
nology  department.  Mike 
McClements,  chair  of  the  technol- 
ogy department,  said  a major  part  of 
the  problems  encountered  by  new 
technology  students  lies  in  their 


math  skills. 

According  to  the  program  outline, 
admission  requirements  for  the 
technology  stream  program  will 
mirror  that  of  the  option  program  in 
that  an  applicant  must  have  on  On- 
tario secondary  school  diploma 
with  the  majority  of  courses  at  the 
general  or  advanced  level,  or  an 
equivalent  secondary  school  di- 
ploma. Mature  students  without  a 
high  school  diploma,  or  those  with 
one  but  out  of  school  for  three  years 
or  more,  can  undergo  an  assessment 
of  their  English  and  math  skills  to 
determine  their  eligibility  for  the 
course. 


Mpst  of  the  teachers  for  the  new 
program  will  be  acquired  from  the 
general  arts  and  science  depart- 
ment, Mclver  said.  “We  may  have 
to  hire  a number  of  part-time  in- 
structors as  well.” 

The  course  is  mainly  designed  for 
people  not  confident  in  mathemat- 
ics and  to  give  them  a chance  to  see 
where  their  skills  lie  in  the  technol- 
ogy field,  he  said. 

“If  it  is  proven  that  they  are  not 
suited  for  a career  in  technology, 
the  student  has  the  option  of  enter- 
ing into  semester  two  of  the  general 
arts  and  science  program,”  Mclver 
said. 


Once  the  technology  stream  pro- 
gram is  complete,  students  who 
achieve  a minimum  B-plus  average 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
enrol  in  the  technology  program  of 
their  choice  with  the  exception  of 
the  robotics  program.  That  pro- 
gram requires  a Grade  average  of  at 
least  A-minus,  according  to  the 
technology  stream  course  outline. 

Some  of  the  courses  not  offered  in 
the  16- week  program  but  included 
in  the  3 2- week  one  are,  computer 
applications,  history  of  technology, 
communications  II:  reports  and 
presentations  and  a course  in  envi- 
ronmental science. 


REQUIRED 

The  Doon  Student  Association  requires 
pub  staiff  for  on-campus  licenced  events. 
Various  positions  include:  bartenders, 
security,  door  persons,  and  floor  walkers. 
Pub  staflfwill  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis; 
hours  vary  depending  on  pub  schedule. 
Individuals  will  be  trained  on 
the  SMART  Serve  Program. 

Applications  available  at  the  DSA  Office 
located  in  the  Main  Cafe. 
Application  Deadline  JUNE  30,  1995 


Books  to  be  sold  may  be 
dropped  off  at  the 
DSA  Office  no  later  than 
August  24 


> ; 
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College  upgrading  internal  computer  system 

By  Paul  Campbell 


Conestoga  College  has  made 
changes  this  summer  which  are  not 
as  obvious  as  all  the  noisy  construc- 
tion work. 

The  college  has  switched  from  an 
internal  operating  system  called 
NetWare  3.1  to  its  latest  version, 
NetWare  4. 1 , said  Wayne  Hewitt  of 
computer  services,  who  helped  to 
install  the  system. 

Hewitt  gave  college  staff  an  intro- 
ductory course  on  how  to  use  Net- 
Ware 4.1  during  the  Employees  for 
Excellence  in  Education  Confer- 


ence held  June  5 to  7. 

The  lecture  went  well,  Hewitt 
said,  because  NetWare  is  easy  to 
use.  Staff  members  were  taught 
how  to  get  on  and  off  the  program, 
use  its  commands,  bring  up  direc- 
tories and  print  as  well  as  other 
functions  of  the  operating  system. 

People  from  different  depart- 
ments will  learn  to  use  the  system 
for  their  own  purposes,  Hewitt 
said.  Some  will  be  making  spread- 
sheets, while  others  will  use  Word- 
Perfect. Academic  advisors,  he 
said,  will  need  to  be  able  to  teach 
students  how  to  operate  the  system. 


The  NetWare  4.1  version  is  the 
best  version  made  so  far,  Hewitt 
said.  The  version  doesn’t  have  the 
same  bugs  in  its  software  that  past 
versions  have  had. 

He  said  4.1  is  a more  stable,  us- 
able version  of  the  system  com- 
pared to  past  versions.  The  college 
has  had  the  new  system  running 
since  March,  and  will  be  in  use  until 
the  end  of  the  1994-1995  year. 

“No  operating  system  is  perfect,” 
Hewitt  said. 

However,  the  4.1  system  avoids 
many  of  the  problems  the  3. 1 sys- 
tem had,  he  said. 


ne  of  the  big  problems  involved 
with  the  older  3.1  system,  was  hav- 
ing a server  crash  every  four  or  five 
days  for  no  apparent  reason,  he 
said.  This,  and  may  other  problems 
needed  to  be  worked  out  by  Novell, 
the  company  which  makes  the  Net- 
ware program. 

The  bugs  in  the  system  have  been 
fixed  by  Novell,  Hewitt  said,  al- 
though they  should  have  been  cor- 
rected in  the  first  place.  He  said  the 
system  is  now  so  easy  to  use,  col- 
lege members  need  only  to  know 
how  to  log  on  to  access  it 

Hewitt  said  computer  services 


will  have  a number  of  upgrades  in 
place  for  students  returning  in  Sep- 
tember. 

It  will  have  added  three  new  serv- 
ers, two  for  student  use  and  one  for 
administration.  Four  of  the  col- 
lege’s computer  labs  (2 A 1 2, 2A28, 
2A21  and  2A25)  will  be  upgraded 
before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year. 

Hewitt  said  the  NetWare  system 
is  in  place  to  help  those  using  the 
college’s  computer  system  work 
with  other  progrsims  like  Win- 
dows, WordPerfect,  and  other  ap- 
plications. 


Lighting  up 


in  the  new  business  wing.  Fitzpatrick  expects  to  be  working 
at  the  college  for  a while  yet.  (photo  by  Kim  Breese) 


Conestoga  broadcasting  facilities 
utilized  by  high  school  students 


By  Steve  Tuckwood 

Grade  1 1 and  12  students  from  St. 
David  high  school  in  Waterloo  ex- 
perienced, on  June  12  and  14,  what 
it’ s like  to  put  together  a production 
in  the  college’s  Broadcasting-Ra- 
dio and  Television  (BRT)  pro- 
gram’s studio. 

The  two-day  program  is  part  of  a 
scaled-down  approach  to  a commu- 
nication articulation  program  of- 
fered to  Waterloo  County  separate 
school  board  students  for  the  last 
three  years  now.  St.  David  was  one 
of  four  schools  to  participate  this 
year. 

“The  program  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  to  date,”  said 
Linda  Richards,  co-ordinator  of  the 
recently  amended  program,  which 
is  the  first  of  its  kind. 

The  previous  setup  involved  a se- 
mester-long program  at  the  college, 
split  into  alloted  periods  in  the  jour- 
nalism, graphic  design,  desktop 
publishing  and  broadcasting  areas, 
said  Richards.  Budget  cuts  resulted 
in  the  program  being  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  semester-long  format. 

The  compromise  was  the  two-day 
mini  module  program  spent  in  the 
television  studio  only. 

The  main  point  of  the  program  is 
to  use  equipment  which  is  available 


and  would  be  far  too  costly  to  in- 
stall in  every  school.  “Its  a share 
program  with  the  board  and  the  col- 
lege,” said  Richards.  “It’s  great  for 
the  students  to  have  access  to  this 
equipment” 

Richards  said  the  program  also 
gives  the  students  an  opportunity  to 
experience  the  college  atmosphere 
a few  years  before  they  become 
involved  in  it  and  at  the  same  time 
alter  the  way  they  view  television. 

“They  can  begin  to  be  a little  criti- 
cal of  television  production,”  she 
said. 

Bob  Currie,  a technologist  in  the 
BRT  program,  said  it  gives  the  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  experience 
what  it  is  like  to  put  together  a 
production  like  this,  and  decide 
whether  broadcasting  is  a suitable 
career  choice  for  them. 

“They  get  to  see  how  a camera 
works  and  how  a sound  board  and 
lights  are  operated,”  he  said.  “The 
fun  part  being  that  they  get  to  inter- 
view their  friends  in  a television 
setting. 

“I  took  them  on  a tour  of  the  mo- 
bile television  unit  in  the  parking 
lot  which  is  really  just  a bunch  of 
wires,”  said  Currie.  “But  they 
found  it  fascinating.” 

He  said  the  students  also  view  a 
video  produced  by  Global  televi- 


sion which  shows  an  actual  produc- 
tion taking  place,  but  includes  in- 
tercom cues  and  other  things  which 
are  normally  edited  out. 

Currie  said  he  knows  of  at  least 
seven  or  eight  students  who  chose 
the  BRT  program  after  experienc- 
ing the  mini  module  idea. 

Bridget  Daniels,  a recent  graduate 
of  the  BRT  program,  was  invited 
by  Richards  to  return  as  a helper  to 
the  articulation  program. 

“I  think  it  gives  the  students  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  television  production,” 
said  Daniels. 

“But  at  the  same  time,  make  it  fun 
for  them  by  letting  them  rotate  po- 
sitions and  ad-lib  lines.” 

Wayne  Boadway  teaches  the 
communications  course  at  St. 
David  and  along  with  Richards,  de- 
veloped the  program.  Boadway 
said  the  response  is  always  positive 
when  the  students  return  to  the 
classroom  and  talk  about  it  after  the 
fact 

His  one  idea  is  to  gear  it  more  to 
younger  students  who  do  not  have 
career  choice  ideas  already  in  their 
head. 

“An  experience  like  this  one  can 
really  sway  younger  students  inter- 
est, and  that’s  what  we  are  here  to 
do,”  he  said. 


Off  Campus 


Schizophreniar 

New  campaign  tries  to  dispel  myths 


By  Kelly  Spencer 

The  stereotypical  portrayal  of  a 
person  diagnosed  as  schizo- 
phrenic — acrazed  individual  bat- 
tling multiple  personalities  — 
may  be  perfect  movie  material, 
but  it  has  done  very  little  to  help 
the  public  understand  and  recog- 
nize the  disease. 

“One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to 
understanding  (schizophrenia)  is 
that  many  people  think  they  know 
what  schizophrenia  is,”  said  Bar- 
bara Bingham,  president  of  the 
Schizophrenia  Society  of  Canada. 
The  society  has  recently  under- 
taken a major  campaign  to  dispel 
the  myths  and  misconceptions 
about  the  disease,  which  'will  af- 
fect one  out  of  every  100  people, 
or  about  270,000  Ciraadians. 
Schizophrenia,  termed  as 


“Youth’s  Greatest  Disabler,”  usu- 
ally strikes  people  in  their  late 
teens  or  early  20s.  Forty  per  cent 
of  those  afflicted  will  attempt  sui- 
cide. One-quarter  of  those  will 
succeed,  said  Bingham. 

Two  of  the  most  common  mis- 
conceptions, said  Bingham,  are 
that  schizophrenia  indicates  a 
split,  or  multiple  personalities, 
and  people  with  this  disease  are 
prone  to  violence.  In  fact,  they  are 
more  likely  to  withdraw  from  so- 
ciety and  inflict  harm  on  them- 
selves, she  said. 

Symptoms  include  social  with- 
drawal, changes  in  emotions  and 
behavior,  disorganized  thinking, 
paranoia,  delusions,  hallucina- 
tions, and  a complete  loss  of  self- 
esteem. 

“There  is  sonae  sense  out  there 
that  schizophrenia  is  the  person’s 


fault  or  their  family’s  fault,”  said 
Bingham.  “That  is  so  far  from  the 
truth.” 

Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
schizophrenia  is  not  the  result  of 
childhood  trauma,  poverty  or  bad 
parenting.  In  fact,  schizophrenia 
is  caused  by  a chemical  imbalance 
in  the  brain. 

And  while  this  disease  is  one  of 
the  nrwst  common  forms  of  mental 
illness,  the  society  says  schizo- 
phrenia sti  1 receives  little  public 
or  govern  .lent  attention,  while  it 
costs  taxi  ayers  over  $4  billion  in 
health  care  costs  each  year. 

The  society  says  federal  expen- 
ditures for  research  into  any  other 
major  disease  is  eight  times 
greater  than  the  amount  spent  on 
research  for  schizophrenia. 

People  with  schizophrenia  oc- 
cupy more  hospital  beds  than  peo- 


ple with  any  other  illness.  That  is, 
one  in  every  12  hospital  beds  in 
Canada  is  used  by  someone  suf- 
fering from  this  disease,  says  the 
society. 

As  yet,  there  is  no  known  cure 
for  this  disease.  Treatment  is  long- 
term and  includes  identifying  the 
right  medication  fOT  the  individ- 
ual, as  well  as  community  support 


and  continuous  and  regular  medi- 
cal follow-up. 

According  to  the  society,  avail- 
able medications  are  only  par- 
tially effective.  They  do  not 
completely  eliminate  symptoms, 
and  in  many  cases  have  debilitat- 
ing side  effects,  such  as  stiff  mus- 
cles, restlessness  and  blurred 
vision. 
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Attendance  is  up 
at  ECE  pot-luck 


The  Olivers  — Andrevw  (left),  Cheryl,  Craig,  Denis  and  Lauren  — have  attended  the  spring  pot-luck 
dinner  over  a span  of  nine  years.  (Photo  by  Mark  Waddeii) 


By  Mark  Waddell 

Parents  had  the  chance  to  meet 
Conestoga  day-care  faculty  at  the 
annual  spring  pot-luck  dinner 
hosted  by  staff  at  the  day  care  cen- 
tre June  15. 

Sandwiches,  salads,  potato  chips, 
and  baked  goods  were  on  display 
waiting  to  be  devoured  by  tiny  tots 
and  their  parents. 

Staff  and  parents  mingled  with 
each  other  before  dinner  was  ready, 
as  Joyce  Chapman,  Conestoga’s 
day-care  instructor  worked  vigor- 
ously to  set  the  enormous  table 
stacked  with  mounds  of  goodies. 

“This  gives  parents  and  faculty 
the  chance  to  mingle,  chat  and  eat,” 
said  Conestoga  day  care  instructor 
Jan  Sherman.  “It’s  also  a great  so- 
cial atmosphere  for  children  who 
will  be  leaving  us. 

“This  is  open  to  everyone.  There 
is  faculty,  their  families  and  people 
from  the  community  — and  no  hid- 


den agenda.”  said  Sherman,  laugh- 
ing. 

Chapman  said  the  event  was  one 
of  two  pot-luck  dinners  the  day  care 
centre  holds.  The  other  is  a skating 
pot-luck  dinner  held  the  week  be- 
fore Christmas. 

The  atmosphere  remained  social 
throughout  dinner.  “We  have  been 
doing  this  since  I first  came  here, 
which  was  eight  years  ago,”  Sher- 
man said.  “Interesting  dinner  your 
son  has  chosen,”  she  said  to  a par- 
ent whose  son  walked  past  with  a 
plate  of  potato  chips. 

Denis  Oliver  and  his  wife  Cheryl 
have  had  three  children  in  the  cen- 
tre and  have  attended  the  spring 
pot-luck  dinner  for  nine  years.  An- 
drew, who  is  1 1,  attended  when  he 
was  two  in  1986.  Craig  was  four 
months  in  1987  when  he  attended 
and  Lauren,  five,  attended  in  1 990 
when  she  was  six  months  old. 

“I  have  always  enjoyed  coming 
here,”  said  Denis  Oliver.  “It  is  al- 


ways well  attended  and  there’s  al- 
ways lots  of  food.” 

The  Olivers  are  invited  to  attend 
the  skating  pot-luck  dinner  later 
this  year  as  are  other  alumni  par- 
ents. 

He  said  there  were  more  children 
from  the  faculty  attending  this 


year’s  pot-luck  compared  to  pre- 
vious years. 

“The  ECE’s  (early  childhood 
education)  faculty  is  having  a baby 
boom  of  kids  attending  this  event,” 
he  said. 

Nikki  Wynn  and  her  son,  Bran- 
don, attended  the  pot-luck.  She  said 


social  gatherings  such  as  the  pot- 
luck  are  good  because  they  give  her 
a chance  to  meet  other  parents. 

She  said  if  her  son  meets  a friend 
that  he  may  know  in  kindergarten, 
then  the  dinner  gives  her  a chance 
to  develop  a relationship  with 
his/her  parents. 


Cliff  Condor  to  appear  on  new  DSA  T-shirts 


By  Nancy  Usjak 

Cliff  Condor,  Conestoga’s  mas- 
cot, will  appear  on  the  new  Doon 
Student  Association  (DSA)  Orien- 
tation Week  T-shirt  with  his  pants 
down. 

The  DSA  executive  decided  in  an 
Orientation  Week  meeting  June  13 
that  a iff  will  grace  the  new  T-shirt 
with  his  pants  unzipped,  exposing 
his  underwear  with  the  name,  “Cliff 
Klein”  emblazoned  on  the  stretch 
band. 

Cliff’s  underwear  was  dubbed 
Cliff  Klein  as  a spin-off  of  the  fash- 
ionably trendy  designer  name, 
Calvin  Klein. 


A backside  view  of  Cliff  wearing 
a T-shirt  with  the  slogan.  Orienta- 
tion ’95,  will  appear  on  the  back  of 
the  new  T-shirt. 

In  other  business,  the  DSA  de- 
cided it  will  conduct  class  visits  to 
first-year  students  during  Orienta- 
tion Week. 

DSA  members  will  be  assigned 
to  different  classrooms  and  will 
speak  to  classes  about  topics  such 
as  Conestoga’s  drug  plan  and  Shin- 
erama. 

The  DSA  is  considering  hosting  a 
welcome  wagon  during  the  first 
week  of  school. 

Coffee  and  donuts  would  be  pro- 
vided at  various  locations  on  cam- 


pus to  welcome  new  students. 

Caricature  artists  may  possibly 
appear  to  offer  their  services  during 
Orientation  Week  nooners. 

Popular  psychic  Dave  Valkos 
may  also  return  to  thrill  students 
with  his  paranormal  abilities. 

The  DSA  is  also  planning  a pos- 
sible Conestoga  night  at  O’Toole’s, 
a popular  bar  at  the  comer  of  Mani- 
tou  Drive  and  Fairway  Road,  Sept. 
5.  Door  prizes  and  a 15  per  cent 
discount  are  ideas  being  consid- 
ered. 

Rule  of  Thumb,  a theatre  group 
from  Brantford,  is  set  to  perform 
He  Says,  She  Says  Sept.  6.  The 
hour-long  production  will  take 


place  in  the  new  student  lounge  at 
11:30  p.m. 

Orientation  week’s  Sportserama 
will  include  frisbee,  slo  pitch  and 
volleyball. 

In  addition,  the  DSA  discussed 
putting  up  a water  slide  on  the  hill 
near  the  Condor  Roost. 

The  DSA  is  also  considering  host- 
ing a live  band  on  a raft  in  the  pond 
behind  the  Doon  campus  cafeteria. 

An  orientation  booLet  outlining 
the  hot  spots  of  Kitchener  is  in  the 
works  as  well. 

Some  of  the  hot  spots  to  be  listed 
are  the  Edelweiss,  Inner  City,  the 
Lyric,  Whisky  Jack’s,  Club  Ab- 
stract, Yuk  Yuk’s,  Stages,  Howl  at 


the  Moon,  Casey’s  and  the  Vol- 
cano. The  booklet  will  include  cou- 
pons. 

“I’m  really  excited,”  DSA  vice 
president  of  operations  Tracey 
McKillop  said  of  Orientation 
Week. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  commu- 
nicating with  the  first-year  stu- 
dents. I really  want  to  hype  them  up 
and  show  them  Conestoga  is  a fun 
place.” 

She  said  the  important  thing  about 
Orientation  Week  is  networking 
with  other  students. 

“The  greatest  thing  about  orienta- 
tion is  the  ‘get  to  know  you,  how  ya 
doin’’  scenario,”  she  said. 


Amazing  lathe 


Kevin  Coulter,  a second-year  woodworking  engineering 
technology  student,  sets  up  the  lathe  to  compete  his  wood 
working  project.  (Photo  by  Jennie  Richardson) 


^Not  a small  task^ 

Security  cracks  student  locks 


By  Jose  Compta 

Once  again,  as  they  do  three  or 
four  times  every  year,  security 
guards  roam  the  college  corridors 
checking  the  students’  lockers 
armed  with  a long  list  of  names  and 
locker  numbers  in  one  hand,  and  a 
big,  sharp  wire-cutter  in  the  other. 

Janet  Smith,  a college  staff  secu- 
rity guard,  said  their  department 
gets  a list  from  the  administration 
office  with  names  of  students  and 
the  date  they  finish  their  programs. 

They  check  the  lockers  that  are 
supposed  to  be  empty  and  leave  a 
warning  note  on  the  ones  that  are 
not.  This  gives  the  student  a few 
days  of  grace  to  straighten  things  up 
with  administration,  sail  Smith. 

“This  is  not  a small  t sk,”  said 
Cathy  Downie,  a security  guard 
from  Wackenhut  security  company 
who  works  for  the  college. 

“We  have  3,854  lockers  to  checx 
in  the  actual  buildings,  and  there 
will  be  800  in  the  new  business 
wing  when  it  starts  operating,”  she 
said. 

“About  half  of  the  lockers  that  we 


have  to  cut  the  locks  off,  are 
empty,”  said  Smith.  “The  others 
contain  a variety  of  things,  from 
garbage,  food  and  dirty  sports 
clothing,  books,  expensive  cameras 
and  tape  recorders.” 

Downie  said  she  remembers  the 
first  locker  she  had  to  open  when 
she  started  working  in  the  college 
last  December. 


“It  is  surprising  the  stuff 
the  students  leave  behind. 
Some  lockers  have  books 
worth  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. ” — Janet  Smith 

Security  guard 

“It  had  a plastic  bag  full  of  rotting 
food.  The  stench  was  so  strong,  that 
after  we  removed  the  bag  and  threw 
it  away,  the  smell  clung  to  our 
clothing  for  the  rest  of  the  day,”  she 
said. 

Downie  said  not  all  the  finds  are 
that  terrible.  “The  most  interesting 
thing  that  we  found  was  a beautiful 
radio  in  the  shape  of  an  old  Chevy.” 

Smith  said  they  have  to  open  be- 
tween 1(X)  and  200  lockers  at  the 


end  of  every  semester. 

But,  it  is  in  summer,  when  most 
of  the  students  are  gone,  that  they 
have  to  open  the  most. 

Smith  said,  “It  is  surprising  the 
stuff  the  students  leave  behind. 
Some  lockers  have  books  worth 
several  hundred  dollars.” 

If  they  find  a name  inside  the 
locker,  they  try  to  contact  the  stu- 
dent 

Otherwise  the  contents  of  the 
locker  are  put  in  a bag  labelled 
locker  number  and  is  stored  until 
the  student  claims  it,  or  for  as  long 
as  the  law  requires,  said  Smith. 

“I  have  asked  the  college  to  put 
its  locks  on  the  empty  lockers,”  she 
said.  “This  would  stop  people  from 
using  unauthorized  lockers,  and  we 
would  not  have  to  cut  as  many  as 
we  do  now.” 

Smith  said  so  far,  the  college  has 
not  made  any  decision  on  her  sug- 
gestion. 

According  to  Smith,  if  a student 
needs  more  than  one  locker,  he  or 
she  has  to  apply  for  it  through  ad- 
ministration, and  would  get  it  after 
paying  the  proper  fee. 
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I Off  campus 

A mission  to  see  the  accused  murderer 


tfte  Bernardo  triaC 


1 

By 

Pete  Smith 

r 


It’s  4 a.m.  on  a Tuesday  morning. 
My  girlfriend  and  I are  cruising  the 
deserted  streets  of  Toronto  looking 
for  361  University  Ave.  A few 
lonely  cab  drivers  and  police  cruis- 
ers are  the  only  other  signs  of  hu- 
manity. We  park  the  car  four  blocks 
away  from  our  destination,  and  on 
the  walk  to  the  courthouse  we  pass 
an  immodest  bum  urinating  on  the 
sidewalk. 

We  are  here  today  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  one  of  the  most  notorious 
trial  in  Canadian  history  — that  of 
accused  kidnapper,  rapist  and  killer 
Paul  Bernardo.  Today  is  the  last 
day  the  Crown  will  be  playing  tapes 
of  murdered  teen  Kristen  French’s 
last  hours  alive. 

The  reason  I am  here  today  is  to 
see  the  accused  murderer  live,  up 
close  and  in  person,  to  view  first- 
hand what  a monster  he  really  is. 

We  reach  the  courthouse  at  4:30 
a.m.  to  find  that  we  have  obtained 
the  coveted  positions  of  15th  and 
16th  in  line.  Our  prize?  A five-hour 
wait  before  the  13th  day  of  the  trial 


of  the  century  officially  begins. 

Talk  of  Bernardo,  his  wife  Karla 
Homolka,  and  the  victims,  French, 
Leslie  Mahaffy  and  their  families, 
dominates  the  conversation  in  the 
lineup.  While  waiting,  we  started 
talking  to  a man  named  Dan,  a 
fifth-timer  at  the  trial,  who  filled  us 
in  on  some  of  the  invaluable  knowl- 
edge that  only  a fifth-timer  would 
be  privy  to. 

He  told  us  how  to  walk  from  the 
front  door  to  the  courtroom 
(briskly,  but  don’t  run).  He  told  us 
the  best  seats  are  in  the  third  row  on 
the  right  side,  mixed  in  with  the 
“media  weasels”  as  he  put  it  He 
also  warned  us  not  to  inadvertently 
wash  off  the  invisible  stamp  that  the 
cops  apply  to  your  hand  because 
they  aren’t  very  sympathetic  if  you 
do. 

At  9 a.m.,  a buzz  goes  through  the 
crowd  as  a small  caravan  of  two 
police  cruisers  and  two  paddy- 
wagons,  lights  blazing  and  sirens 
wailing,  makes  its  way  slowly 
around  the  side  of  the  building  and 


into  the  depths  of  the  basement. 
The  monster  has  arrived. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a cop  goes 
through  the  line,  handing  out  tick- 
ets for  admission  to  the  trial.  In  the 
last  five  hours,  these  tickets  have 
become  the  most  important  thing  in 
our  lives. 

As  the  crowd  shuffles  through  the 
doors  and  up  the  five  escalators 
which  leads  to  courtroom  6C1,  I 
have  the  same  queasiness  in  my 
stomach  I get  before  tackling  a rol- 
lercoaster at  Canada’s  Wonder- 
land. 

After  passing  security,  which  in- 
cludes a metal  detector  at  the  door, 
we  finally  take  our  seats  . The  bail- 
iff informs  us  of  the  court  rules  (no 
eating,  no  drinking,  no  gum  chew- 
ing, no  hats,  etc.)  then  tells  us  to 


“enjoy  the  show.” 

The  nervous  chatter  increases  in 
volume  until  Bernardo  enters  the 
room.  He  is  wearing  a nice  olive- 
colored  suit  and  a smile.  After 
winking  at  one  of  the  guards,  Ber- 
nardo is  led  over  to  his  chair  — his 
spotlight  for  the  next  six  hours.  He 
says  thank  you  to  the  guard  who 
removes  his  handcuffs. 

His  smug,  “What,  me  worry?”  at- 
titude is  maintained  throughout  the 
day,  even  while  he  is  watching  the 
tapes  of  Kristen  French’s  desecra- 
tion. 

The  tapes  themselves  are  a little 
hard  to  hear  in  places.  After  hearing 
three  or  four  minutes  of  muffled 
voices  and  tape  hiss,  all  of  a sudden 
a snatch  of  unbelievably  crude  dia- 
lect from  Bernardo  comes  through 


clearly  and  shatters  your  nerves. 

Then  Kristen  screams  and  re- 
peats the  words,  “I’m  sorry,”  10  or 
20  times  to  her  “master”  in  order  to 
extend  her  life. 

Despite  Bernardo’s  monstrous 
actions  and  behavior  on  the  tape, 
his  appearance  in  court  is  anything 
but.  He  appears  not  only  normal, 
but  nice  as  well.  The  total  contrast 
of  the  boy  next  door  sitting  in  front 
of  us  and  the  brutal  profanities 
coming  over  the  tapes  is  almost 
surreal.  It’s  true  you  can’t  Judge  a 
book  by  its  cover  or  a man  by  his 
thousand-doll  ar  suit. 

I’m  a little  bit  different  after  that 
day.  It  would  be  hard  for  anyone 
who  was  in  that  courtroom  that  day 
to  remain  completely  untouched  . 

Dan  told  us  about  a retired  couple 
he  knows,  who  go  to  trials  instead 
of  movies.  “You  can’t  beat  free 
entertainment,”  I said. 

“But  it’s  not  free,”  he  said.  “After 
hearing  those  tapes,  it  carries  a per- 
sonal price  tag  that  will  change  you 
forever.” 


Canada’s  Northern  Lights  Aerobatic  Team  entertains  a crowd  of 
20,000  at  the  Hamilton  International  Air  Show.(Photo  by  Anna  c.  Done) 


Thunderbirds  thrill  thousands 


Giving  out  too  much  information  could  be  a SIN 


By  Anna  C.  Done 

If  a person  wanted  to  log  as  much 
air  time  as  stunt  pilot  Bill  Carter 
has,  that  person  would  have  to  fly 
for  over  40,000  hours.  That  trans- 
lates to  24  hours  a day,  non-stop, 
for  over  four  years. 

Carter,  who  lives  in  Guelph  and 
flies  out  of  the  Waterloo-Guelph 
Regional  Airport  in  Breslau,  was 
one  of  over  two  dozen  acts  in  the  air 
display  at  the  Hamilton  Interna- 
tional Air  Show,  held  at  Mount 
Hope  airport  June  17-18. 

The  show,  which  celebrated  its 
20th  anniversary  this  year,  attracted 
over  20,000  each  day  despite  swel- 
tering temperatures  of  35  C. 

“I  like  this  air  show  because  it 
gives  me  a chance  to  actually  meet 
the  people  that  I perform  for,”  Car- 
ter said.  “This  is  what  I work  to- 
ward all  year.” 

Carter  performed  his  aerobatic 
demonstration  in  a brand  new, 
bright  red  Pitts  Special.  He  dazzled 
the  audience  wift  inverted  passes 
and  heart-stopping  hammerheads. 
The  hammerhead  is  a move  in 
which  the  pilot  pulls  into  a 90-de- 
gree  climb  and  then  kicks  the  rud- 
der hard  to  the  left.  This  makes  the 
plane  stall  and  momentarily  go 
backwards  before  plummeting  to 
the  earth,  pulling  up  a scant  few 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 


“I  start  practising  early  in  the  year 
a few  thousand  feet  up,”  he  said. 
“As  I get  nearer  to  the  airshow  sea- 
son, I start  bringing  the  stunts  down 
closer,  and  closer  to  the  ground,”  he 
said.  “Safety  is  always  the  most 
important  thing  though,  and  al- 
though it  may  not  look  like  iC  I’m 
always  totally  in  control.” 

Although  the  show  was  filled 
with  exciting  air  demonstrations 
and  interesting  ground  displays,  the 
headlining  act  was  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Thunderbirds. 

Flying  six  red,  white  and  blue  F- 
16s,  the  Thunderbirds  performed  a 
variety  of  precision  and  aerobatic 
manoeuvres,  including  the  tightest 
diamond  formation  of  the  day,  with 
their  wing  tips  hovering  just  feet 
away  from  each  other  as  they  trav- 
elled at  speeds  in  excess  of  1,000 
kilometres  per  hour. 

Daniel  Torweithe,  advance  pilot 
and  spokesperson  for  the  group, 
said  that  the  Thunderbirds  fly  in 
over  80  demonstrations  a year,  log- 
ging over  20,000  air  miles  during 
die  performance  season. 

Torweith  said  that  for  every  hour 
in  the  air,  the  planes  go  through  50 
hours  of  maintenance  on  the 
ground.  “We  have  the  best  flight 
record  of  any  precision  flying 
squadron,”  he  said.  “We  have  never 
cancelled  a performance  due  to 
maintenance  problems.” 


By  Leanne  Moses 

Just  because  Big  Brother  is 
watching  doesn’t  mean  we  have  to 
give  him  a free  show.  And  just  be- 
cause someone  asks  for  a social 
insurance  number  (SIN)  doesn’t 
mean  they  have  to  get  it 

In  fact,  people  should  be  aware  of 
situations  in  which  they  are  not  ob- 
ligated to  provide  personal  infor- 
mation. 

David  Courtemanche,  manager  of 
operational  review  and  assistant 
freedom  of  information  and  pri- 
vacy co-ordinator,  suggests  people 
should  consider  what  information 
they  are  giving  out  and  for  what 
purpose. 

“Sometimes  what  happens  when 
people  develop  forms,  they  put  all 
kinds  of  things  on  it  hoping  to  get 
information.  Obviously,  if  you 
have  the  person’s  SIN  number,  you 
could  do  a lot  of  leaking  to  data 
banks  or  checking  through  credit 
bureaus,”  said  Courtemanche. 

People  must  provide  their  SIN  to 
the  federal  government,  employers, 
the  person  preparing  their  income 
tax  return  and  for  income  tax-re- 


lated business. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  purchas- 
ing investments  or  bonds  which 
produce  income,  you  will  have  to 
provide  your  SIN  to  the  bank  or 
company  from  which  they  are  pur- 
chased. An  individual  is  under  no 
obligation  to  provide  a SIN  number 
for  any  other  purposes,  he  said.  The 
original  purjxjse  of  the  SIN  was  to 
identify  individuals  for  federal  pro- 
grams under  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  and  the  Canada  Pen- 
sion Plan  Act. 

Because  the  SIN  is  a unique  per- 
sonal identifier,  it  has  become 
widely  used  for  identification  for 
other  purposes,  according  to  Infor- 
mation Privacy  Bulletin  published 
by  the  Ontario  Management  Board 
of  Cabinet. 

Courtemanche  said  a job  applica- 
tion form  may  ask  for  SIN  but  un- 
less you  are  hired  you  should  not 
provide  it.  And  while  you  must  pro- 
vide it  for  OSAP,  you  do  not  have 
to  put  it  on  the  Ontario  college  ap- 
plication form. 

If  a person  feels  backed  into  a 
corner  by  someone  requesting  a 
SIN  without  a good  reason,  Courte- 


manche suggests  the  person  may 
have  to  give  a false  number  rather 
than  give  his  or  her  own. 

Courtemanche  listed  a driver’s  li- 
cence and  a health  card  number  as 
other  personal  information  which 
should  not  be  divulged  unnecessar- 
ily. The  number  on  your  health 
card  should  be  given  only  to  your 
doctor  or  to  the  hospital . 

When  people  write  cheques  for 
telephone  bills  or  department 
stores,  they  are  often  asked  to  pro- 
vide account  numbers.  Courte- 
manche said  he  never  writes  his 
account  number  on  cheques  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  hands  this 
information  goes  through.  If  some- 
one writes  the  number  on  his 
cheque,  he  asks  to  have  it  taken  off. 

Courtemanche  also  said  people 
should  not  transfer  personal  infor- 
mation using  electronic  media,  es- 
pecially E-mail  or  the  information 
highway.  “Some  people  can  crack 
security  codes,  so  if  you  don’t  want 
anyone  to  have  access  to  certain 
information,  don’t  transfer  infor- 
mation that  way. 

“If  you  don’t  want  to  share  it,”  he 
said,  “don’t  write  it.” 


Squaring  off 


Abebe  Abate  checks  to  makes  sure  his  project  for  woodworking  engineering  technolgy  is  square. 
The  three-year  course  is  co-op,  alternating  work  placement  with  in-class  instruction,  enabling  the 
students  to  complete  their  course  in  two  years. (Photo  by  Jennie  Richardson) 
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Batman  (Val  Kilmer,  left)  and  Robin  (Chris  O’Donnell)  join  together 
to  defend  Gotham  City  in  Batman  Forever. 


The  Black  Knight  comes 
back  with  tragic  results 

I 

^ ^ Batman  Forever 

I starring  Val  Kilmer,  Chris  O’Donnell 


Congo  not  a movie  to  go  ape  over 


sa 

Congo 

starring  Karen  Ross,  Dylan  Walsh 

By  Patti  Harding 

Batman  Forever,  produced  by 
Tim  Burton,  has  brought  the 
world’s  favorite  caped  crusader 
back  to  the  silver  screen  with  tragic 
results. 

Batman  again  fights,  as  he  did  in 
the  first  and  second  movies,  the  bad 
guys  of  Gotham  City,  to  keep  the 
city  safe  for  those  who  like  to  come 
out  in  the  dark  of  night. 

In  this  movie,  which  I think  is 
supposed  to  be  set  in  the  future, 
Batman,  played  by  hunk  Val  Kil- 
mer, fights  die  two  crime-lords  of 
Gotham  City.  Batman  Forever, 
which  is  just  a rehash  of  the  first  and 
second  Batman  movies,  will  im- 
press the  die-hard  Batman  fan  but 
will  do  nothing  for  the  general 
population. 

The  movie  has  Batman  fighting 
Two-Face,  played  by  Tommy  Lee 
Jones,  and  The  Riddler,  played  by 
Jim  Carrey,  who  have  joined  forces 
to  take  over  the  city  and  destroy 
Batman.  Unfortunately,  even  with 
these  two  outdoing  themselves 
from  start  to  finish,  the  movie  was 
unsuccessful  as  coming  off  as  a hit. 

Australian  star  Nicole  Kidman, 
who  plays  Chase  Meridian,  a crimi- 


nal psychologist,  is  another  of  the 
numerous  women  who  hold  a spe- 
cial fascination  for  Batman.  During 
the  course  of  the  movie.  Meridian 
takes  her  fascination  one  step  fur- 
ther and  falls  for  the  dark  man  in 
rubber  that  comes  out  only  at  night. 

Chris  O’Donnell  {Mad  Love) 
struts  his  stuff  in  Batman  Forever 
as  the  innocent  circus  acrobat  Dick 
Grayson.  After  Two-Face  kills  his 
family  in  a supposed  accident  at 
Gotham  City’s  Hippodrome, 
Grayson  swears  to  kill  him  and  tries 
to  join  the  forces  of  the  dark  knight. 

Crimefighter  wannabe  Grayson  is 
neglected  by  Batman,  who  seems  to 
want  all  the  fame  and  glory  for  him- 
self. But  Grayson  won’t  give  up. 

To  the  distress  of  the  viewers. 
Batman  refuses  to  let  his  cute  side- 
kick  work  with  him,  although  he’s 
saved  Batman’s  life  more  than 
once,  until  the  end  of  the  movie. 
And  Robin  is  bom. 

Batman  Forever  is  a two-hour 
movie  that  seems  more  like  four 
hours.  The  action  lacks  get-up-and- 
go  and  the  story  is  weak.  Batman, 
who  was  developed  from  an  old 
comic,  should  have  some  vigor  and 
life  and  should  not  just  be  a sexy 
man  in  a suit  of  rubber. 


By  IQm  Breese 

Congo,  a new  movie  based  on 
Michael  Crichton’s  1981  novel,  is 
an  old  story  dressed  up  for  the  ’80s 
and  wrapped  in  ’90s  special  effects. 

After  an  expedition  team  sent  into 
the  Congo  to  search  for  diamonds 
is  brutally  murdered,  an  intrepid 
woman  scientist  is  dispatched  to 
find  out  what  happened.  Along 
with  an  assortment  of  oddball  char- 
acters, a bad  guy  and  a talking  ape 
with  a little-girl  voice,  she  encoun- 
ters hostile  natives,  fearsome 
predators.  King  Solomon’s  dia- 
mond mine  and  the  tme  meaning  of 
the  important  things  in  life. 

That,  essentially,  is  the  hack- 
neyed plot  of  Congo.  Catch  the 
twists?  First,  the  hero  is  a modem, 
high-tech  woman.  Second,  the  talk- 
ing ape  is  something  that  has  not 
been  done  before  in  this  kind  of 
movie.  Third,  the  predators  are 
more  ferocious  than  usual,  thanks 
to  a little  help  from  animatronics. 
Last,  and  maybe  not  quite  as  obvi- 
ous, is  that  the  only  love  interest  in 
the  movie  is  between  a man  and  his 
gorilla. 

The  movie  almost  works.  The 
scenery  is  spectacular  and  the  film- 
ing and  editing  are  well  done.  The 
story  moves  quickly  and  smoothly. 


even  as  the  audience  is  catapulted 
from  the  Congo  to  Houston,  Texas, 
to  Berekely,  California,  to  an  un- 
named African  country  in  the  mid- 
dle of  civil  warfare  and  back  to  the 
Congo. 

The  special  effects  sprinkled 
throughout  the  movie,  but  notably 
in  the  final  scenes,  are  excellent. 
While  there  is  violence  and  blood 
and  gore,  it  is  not  gratuitous  or  ex- 
ceptionally horrific  to  adult  view- 
ers, and  the  movie  works  better  for 
the  parts  that  are  not  shown  and  left 
to  the  viewer’s  imagination.  The 
suspense  is  built  and  carried  with 
the  impressive  cinematography, 
music  and  pacing  of  scenes. 

The  technicality  of  the  movie  is 
flawless  — it  makes  you  smile, 
then  moves  you  to  the  edge  of  your 
seat  and  forces  you  to  hold  your 
breath  at  all  the  right  moments.  But 
herein  lies  the  problem  with 
Congo.  Halfway  through  the 
movie,  J began  to  feel  manipulated. 
Why?  Because  .1  did  not  particu- 
larly care  for  or  about  the  main 
characters.  Whether  it  was  a poor 


screen  adaptation  by  John  Patrick 
Shanley,  ineffective  directing  by 
Frank  Marshall  or  just  bad  casting 
is  immaterial  — the  fact  is  the  char- 
acters were  all  flat,  one-dimen- 
sional caricatures,  none  of  whom 
were  particularly  likable,  with  the 
exception  of  the  guide  Munroe, 
play^  by  Ernie  Hudson. 

Laura  Linney  as  Karen  Ross  fails 
as  a feminine  Raider  of  the  Lost 
Ark  as  does  Dylan  Walsh  as  a mod- 
em-male sensitive  type  trying  to  do 
right  for  his  beloved  gorilla  I was 
relieved  the  plot  did  not  try  to  insult 
the  audience  by  promoting  some 
kind  of  romantic  entanglement  be- 
tween the  two  main  characters. 

The  bad  guys  border  on  the  car- 
toonish,  and  there  was  not  one 
memorable  line  of  dialogue  in  the 
whole  11/2  hours.  Mind  you,  the 
person  in  the  gorilla  suit  didn’t  do 
too  bad  a job. 

Congo,  which  is  currently  in  thea- 
tres, could  have  been  a great  movie. 
If  you  go,  enjoy  the  scenery  and  the 
special  effects  — those  are  by  far 
the  best  parts. 


Say  cheese 


Comic  book  character  Richie  Rich  comes  to  life  on  the  silver  screen 


video  revien^ 


m:: 


Richie  Rich 
starring  Macaulay  Culkin 


By  Linda  Orsola  Nagy 

Sometimes  movie-renters  deserve 
an  emotional  break  from  the  intri- 
cate plots  and  overdeveloped  char- 
acters of  today’s  Oscar-seeking 
movies.  Every  once  in  a while,  even 
adults  need  to  bring  home  a flick 
which  throws  all  hopes  of  intellec- 
tually challenging  its  audience  to 
the  wind  and  sets  out  simply  to 
make  them  smile. 

Warner  Brothers’  Richie  Rich, 
just  released  on  home  video,  satis- 
fies this  need. 


The  movie  follows  the  adventure 
of  the  infamous  Harvey  Comics 
character  Richie  Rich,  “the  richest 
boy  in  the  world,”  as  he  tries  to  save 
his  family’s  empire  from  the  evil 
clutches  of  crooked  employee, 
Lawrence  Van  Dough  (John  Larro- 
quette). 

A joint  production  of  Joel  Silver 
and  John  Davis,  the  movie’s  star 
attraction  for  kids  is , of  course,  Hol- 
lywood child-star  Macaulay  Culkin 
of  Home  Alone  fame. 

But  for  a more  seasoned  audience, 
the  kick  comes  from  seeing  a favor- 


ite old  comic  character  come  to  life 
and  watching  director  Donald 
Petrie’s  interpretations  from  page 
to  screen  of  such  outlmdish  gadgets 
as  the  dadlink,  the  kidapult,  the 
smell -master  and  robobee. 

Culkin  plays  the  part  of  the 
spoiled,  yet  incredibly  amiable, 
Richie  to  perfection.  Although 
there  is  little  choice  in  being  type- 
cast at  such  a young  age,  but 
Culkin’s  convincing  performance 
may  lead  those  more  astute  audi- 
ence members  to  question  whether 
the  young  actor  will  ever  be  offered 
the  roles  of  characters  beyond  pu- 
berty. 

With  model  Claudia  Schiffer  as 
his  personal  trainer,  Reggie  Jack- 
son  as  his  private  baseball  coach 
and  a McDonald’s  in  his  own  home. 


Richie  Rich  lives  a life  so  pampered 
and  exclusive  that  he  is  surely  the 
enyy  of  every  child  watching  the 
movie  save  for  one  thing:  he  has  no 
real  friends  his  own  age  to  play 
with.  So  the  boy-billionaire  set  out 
to  befriend  a gang  of  unsuspecting 
kids.  Thus  enters  what  one  might 
call  the  “sub-plot,”  if  we  were  in 
fact  dealing  with  Oscar  material. 

Larroquette’s  portrayal  of  the  un- 
scrupulous Van  Dough  is  an  abso- 
lute riot  and  the  actor  makes  the 
stretch  from  television  good-guy  to 
movie  bad-guy  with  ease.  Offers  of 
similar  roles  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise — they  appear  to  be  taUor- 
made  for  the  actor’s  talents. 

Other  performances  of  note  in- 
clude Jonathan  Hyde  as  the  eccen- 
tric Richard  Rich  Sr.,  Christine 


Ebersole  as  flashy  mom  Regina 
Rich  and  Edward  Herrmann  as 
Richie’s  straight-laced  butler,  Cad- 
bury. 

Although  the  original  screen  re- 
lease was  marketed  for  children,  the 
movie  is  full  of  the  kind  of  ridicu- 
lous story  lines  and  physical  antics 
that  a worthwhile,  yet  cheap,  home- 
movie  night  for  the  whole  family 
should  offer. 

So,  if  you  can  scrape  together  a 
few  loonies  and  make  your  way  to 
your  nearest  video  store,  you  might 
consider  passing  over  the  latest 
Jodie  Foster  or  Tom  Hanks  movie. 
Instead,  consider  one  which  asks 
nothing  more  of  its  audience  than  a 
childlike  suspension  of  disbelief 
and  a desire  to  see  good  reign  over 
evil. 


